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Edmond de Goncourt at Home 


THE GoncourtT brothers were the pioneers of the zs- 
thetic and literary movement with which the Nineteenth 
Century will close. They were the first who were bold 
enough to depict the beauty of a suburban landscape dotted 
with red-tiled roofs and strewn with oyster shells; for it 
must not be forgotten that ‘Germinie Lacerteux’ was the 
book that served as a model for the latterday exponents of 
naturalism. It will soon be twenty years since the death of 
the younger brother interrupted that literary career which 
stands as a marvellous example of collaboration—two minds 
moved with homogeneous, or rather identical, impressions 
by contact with men and things, two hearts engaged by as 
tender a tie as if they had been feminine. It is not the 
half-dozen novels, nor yet the historical works—‘ Marie- 
Antoinette,’ ‘La Société Francaise,’ ‘La Femme au XVIII. 
Siécle,’ etc.—that best set in light this twin authorship, 
but the ‘Journal des Goncourt.’ The luminous activity to 
which witness is borne by the pages of this diary written in 
the spare moments which preceded sleep on returning from 
evenings of social or other recreation, has been very gen- 
erally admired by the literary world. The store of delicious 
impressions, the fascinating undercurrent of intimate confes- 
sions, the vivid sketches of contemporaries—portraits of such 
a quality that it seems as if one of the brothers must have 
photographed the faces while the other phonographed the 
voices,—all testify to the singular strength and sympathy of 
that literary alliance. 

Since the death of his brother, M. Edmond de Goncourt 
has lived alone at Auteuil in the ’ charming home they both 
loved and where the last parting took place. As dainty as 
that of a petite-maitresse is this house, and in its kind one of 
the marvels of Paris. M.de Goncourt cannot absent him- 
self long from its familiar surroundings and precious souve- 
nirs. He is back from the summer vacation in time to see 
the leaves in his garden change color, and to watch the first 
flush of autumn tints spread along the banks of the Seine 
and over the hills of St. Cloud. Let us enter the house. 
The staircase, in its sheath of white silk gayly embroidered, 
suggests some fabled tree whose branches bear treasures. 
From the vesibule up to the last floor, a series of Japanese 
miniatures in‘ gilded bamboo frames alternate with the 
choicest prints of last century’s fantasists. Every landing 
is arranged with quaint tables and settees and rare knick- 
knacks. We will go at once to the grenier, a good room for 
talking, as the master says. This loft at the top of the house 
is not the study, though its altitude would make it tempting 
to many writers. It is rather the arena where famous bouts 
of conversation have taken place, the reception-room where 
only favored ones are received. Some very precious souve- 
nirs are stored here. Bookshelves are filled with editions 
of the moderns printed on wonderful paper, each book con- 
taining a sheet of the author’s original MS. But the real 
treasures are in the glazed book-case. 
works written by the two brothers, their interlaced initials 
stamped upon the gilded edges.. One binding is in leath- 
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er, representing leaves and flowers plucked from their own 
garden, chiselled in relief and exquisitely tinted, the ten- 
der greens, rich purples and pale yellows glowing with life. 
Another is stamped with a silver medallion portrait of 
Jules de Goncourt; and ‘La Femme au XVIIL. Siécle’ is bound 
between two enamels of - Petitot—nude female figures of 
delightful workmanship. Some inconiparable Gavarni’s on 
the wall complete the artistic impression. 

In spite of his sixty-odd years, M. de Goncourt is a stal- 
wart type of manhood, tall and erect. The white hairs de- 
noting age frame a face sadly grave but wholly genial; and 
the frank laughter is almost boyish, when some’ amusing 
recollection is called up. Our conversation turned on the 
days of auld-lang-syne, of the brother who had been all in 
allto him. ‘Ah, those long years of communion with my 
brother have spoiled me. We so completed each other, 
mind and heart. I never hoped I could find that in a wo- 
man,’ said M. de Goncourt pensively. ‘I hate being alone, 
and should have married long ago if I could have felt sure 
of meeting with an intellect that would not prove disappoint- 
ing. My admiration for women ‘is very restricted, for the 
reason that usually their intellect has a weak side. My 
brother and I were indefatigable workers; we were like a 
pair of horses; when one ceased pulling, the other carried 
him on. Not that we did not accomplish the same amount 
of work; for our method required the strict application of 
both. When a subject was decided upon and talked over, 
we retired to separate rooms, and each wrote out his inter- 
pretation of it. When the chapters were finished—it is cu- 
rious what I am going to tell you—they were read aloud, 
and, as if by instinct, both pointed to the copy to be used. 
The other one was discarded, and seldom, very seldom, did 
we utilize any of its material. Never did we disagree; both. 
recognized at once the better inspiration of the two.’ 

M. de Goncourt gave me a very interesting and charac- 
teristic recipe for nursing ideas—a process that might be 
likened to that of the horticulturist who brings rare plants. 
to the perfection of bloom on an appointed day. He said: 
‘I begin thinking towards two o'clock in the afternoon. 
When twilight falls, I start out for a short walk in the di- 
rection of St. Cloud. It is the hour when the street-lamps 
are lighted; the passers-by are shadows, I do not see them. 
The ghops are splashes of light and indistinct objects. The 
excitement of the physical exercise, and the half-gloom of 
the hour, powerfully affect the mind. As ideas occur in 
connection with the theme on which I am at work, I jot 
them down in my notebook, without seeing what I write. 
After dinner I look them over, and complete them with a 
word here and there. Then I sleep, and the next morning, 
between eight and twelve, the chapter is written.’ 

M. de Goncourt holds that a room in which writing is 
done ought not to be decorated; the general color effect 
of one’s surroundings should be grey—a tone that does not 
distract the eye nor disturb the mind. On the other hand, 
he believes strongly in gorgeous surroundings for exciting 
the ideas. The study where he himself gives name and 
local habitationto his imaginings contains no divan, not even 
an armchair; its furnishings consist of glazed bookcases inv 
which chefs d’euvres of Japanese art are relieved against 
warm-tinted plush. Mysterious vials of jade or rock-crys-. 
tal, silver pipes carved to the last notch, dazzling escritoires 
of golden lacquer—in short, the ransom of an Eastern prince.. 

' “Every thirty years,’ resumed M. de Goncourt, ‘the cate- 
chism of literature and art is changed by two or three men. 
—not more. To be one of these is sufficient glory for any 
ambition. Now if you ask me what evolution the novel: 
ought to undergo to become the book par excellence of mod- 
ern timés, I should say that it must transform itself into a. 
book of pure analysis. The mechanism of plots is a thing 
of the past, worn out, exploded. Complicated situations in 
a book always mask the writer; they hinder his efforts to. 
analyze. If it were given to me to grow young again, I 
should write novels that have no more complications than 
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the simple dramas of real life. I should even dispense with 
death as a dénouement as being too “ stagey.” Had my 
brother lived, our purpose was to discard even love from 
the novel, and give ourselves to the study of other senti- 
ments. Already we had begun it, and found that woman’s 
piety and unselfishness, or brotherly love, for instance, was 
a sufficient theme to write books upon. At last this /ivre de 
vraisen, should it become what I see it, could no longer be 
called a novel. I have sought a name for it, but in vain. 
Some young writer of the future will perhaps find it.’ 

- M. de Goncourt thinks that proper words are often 
wanting to writers who object to academize their impressions. 
He chooses phrases that least rob his sensations of their 
vividness. He defends neologisms by saying that some idioms 
which were expressive slang a hundred years ago are to-day 
admitted by the purist. The sensations of new generations 
cannot be expressed in the same way as those of the older, 
for the simple reason that they are not the same. So what- 
ever may be said of the criterion found in the classics, it 
must be admitted that the writer to reflect’ his views of life 
must in a measure compose a language indicative of himself 
and his epoch. This subject gave rise to one of the pro- 
foundest judgments of M. de Goncourt: ‘If the literary 
world is not so unanimous as it might be in granting to Bal- 
zac the place he has a right to, it must be owing to the lack of 
individuality in his literary style.’ This cannot be charged 
to the Goncourts, for the peculiar quality of their minds is 
so clearly shown in all they have written, that even a cata- 
logue, if worded by them, would be a unique bit of writing. 

‘ Realism,’ said M. de Goncourt, ‘ often misses its aim be- 
cause the writer is carried away by the language.’ ‘ What 
limits do you impose to naturalism?’ I asked. 
corrected M. de Goncourt; ‘I don’t like the word natural- 
ism, It means bird-stuffing. The limits are simply these: 
all the scientific, barring the obscene. Truth must be de- 
tached; it depends upon the angle of vision. The writer 
who is a painter is more apt to be a naturist; still, there are 
some writers who feel landscape and do not understand hu- 
man nature. Tourguéneff was one of these; I revelled in 
his conversation—not eloquent like Gautier’s, but calm, 
even embarrassed at first, till‘the words began to flow like a 
sparkling rivulet.’ 

‘Do you, who knew them so well, believe that the post- 
thumous judgment of the Russian on Daudet was authentic?’ 
“I am very strongly tempted to believe it,’ said M. de Gon- 
court; ‘ Tourguéneff could not bear irony. He was too 
slow to vie with Daudet and my brother who handled it so 
deftly.’ 

When I said that the Goncourt brothers had been the 
leaders in an esthetic movement that revolutionized the taste 
of their epoch, it must be understood that they originated the 
admiration for Japanese art in France, and revived apprecia- 
tion of the native art of the Eighteenth Century. It was as 
early as 1850 that their first purchases were made, at a time 
when the public was totally unconscious of the vulgarity 
of the style bequeathed from the reign of Louis-Philippe. 
To-day natural painting shows the effect of the revolution 
wrought by Japonisme ; and the enhanced value of M.de Gon- 
court’s collection of Eighteenth Century prints and gouaches, 
bought for some 30,000 francs but worth now 600,000, bears 
witness to another campaign successfully led. 

M. Edmond de Goncourt has laid down the pen of the 
novelist. His last work will be the completion of the ‘Jour- 
nal des Goncourt,’ the final volumes of which are not to ap- 
pear until twenty years after his death. It is the privilege 
of no one to say what surprises they may have in store, nor 
how much of the story of to-day will be recorded in their 
pages. , 
Le Cocg DE LAUTREPPE. 





"WILLIAM R. S. RALSTON, the well-known writer on folk-lore and 
» has become insane, and the Whitechapel murders are 
to be partly responsible for the misfortune. 
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Reviews 
“The Life and Adventures of Edmund Kean” * 


WE HAVE RARELY READ a more fascinating biography 
than J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s new life of the great trage- 
dian — great in genius but diminutive in size— Edmund 
Kean, though one cannot but fancy that more romantic 
coloring has been thrown over the ‘ adventures’ than the 
‘life’ well warranted. Mr. Molloy’s first purpose, evident- 
ly, was to write a readable book such as his ‘ Life and Ad- 
ventures of Peg Woffington,* ‘ Court-Life below Stairs,’ and 
“London under Charles II.’ To do this he has cultivated 
a vivacious style, a fondness for anecdote and Jon mot, and 
a passion for out-of-the-way reading, which fill his books 
with pleasant things while at the same time they sometimes 
communicate a suspicious flavor of ‘romance,’ as above 
hinted at. The style is often incorrect and hurried but al- 
ways easy and fluent. A book like this would delightfully 
serve the purposes of the extra-illustrator; for alas! thereare 
no illustrations except the face of Kean in gilt on the back. 

No more remarkable career than Kean’s—not even Thes- 
pis’s—anywhere distinguishes the annals of the stage. Of 
dubious birth, to start with, though rich in streaks of hered- 
itary genius descended to him, lefthandedly, from the gay 
Saville, Lord Halifax, and his father’s Irish kin, Edmund 
Kean was a waif from the beginning and went through a 
life as picturesque and varied, as ‘speckled and spotted’ as 
Moliére’s. He was an illegitimate child, marked from the 
first, like so many such, with the“ bar sinister,’ the brand of 
genius. For years he was a gamin running about London 
streets; a mountebank in rags, a harlequin in many colors;. 
a tumbler at the circus; a tight-rope dancer, boxer, clown, 
athlete, punchinello—anything and everything, in short, that 
would bring him in a ha’-penny. Sometimes he ran away 
from his poor bedizened mother (who alternately acted and 
sold perfumes to fashionable ladies for a support); some- 
times he was taken in by kindly folk who cleaned and fed 
him, and whom he was delighted to compensate with his 
powers of recitation, wonderful even when he was a boy. 
Then he fled to sea, or joined a strolling company (like 
poor Goldsmith), or recited in inns and barns for a copper 
or a lodging: always sure that his genius would one day be 
recognized, and feeling within him the growth of vivid 
dramatic power, often misunderstood and laughed at. Such 
was his early training—a hard school, full of bitter herbs 
and unpalatable experiences. 

At length, however, a turn of the wheel came. The man- 
ager of Drury Lane Theatre happened in on one of his per- 
formances in the provinces, unknown to Kean, and was so. 
pleased with the nascent dramatic vis of the young man 
that he offered him an engagement at the great metropolitan 
theatre. At the neighboring Covent Garden, John Philip 
Kemble was in all the glory of his renown—stately, majes- 
tic, handsome, and—inanimate ; a body from which the soul 
had departed. He had in early days treated Kean with 
contumely, and now the virile young tragedian had an op- 
portunity to turn the tables on him. Small yet ardent, 
diminutive yet supple and passionate as a serpent, with 
glittering eyes, melodious voice, and fine Italian features— 
all over fire, magnetism, imagination, —Kean began with 
Richard IIT. and Shylock, Othello and Iago alternately, 
Macbeth, and finally Sir Giles Overreach and Lear, a series 
of performances—of interpretations, rather—such as had 
never, perhaps, been witnessed on the English stage even in 
the times of Garrick. It was, as Coleridge said, ‘like read- 
ing Shakspeare by flashes of lightning.’ Kean was essen- 
tially a poet instinct to the finger-tips with intuitive concep- 
tions of what was true and natural in the characters he 
represented, and the superb vivacity and versatility of his 
acting were in such sharp contrast to the lifeless posing and 
attitudinizing of Kemble at the rival theatre that the whole 
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1 town went wild. Byron, Hazlitt, Mrs. Garrick—all the 
critics and notabilities besieged Drury Lane, and English 
acting,.which seemed almost at its last sputter with the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Siddons, shot up as if by magic, revived, 
and soon showed a splendor and plentitude which it had 
never known. A new and wonderful school of art sprang 
up as if by enchantment. Miss O’Neill, Macready, Mathews, 
Junius Brutus Booth and others contested with Kean for su-. 
premacy; yet no one produced such effects as the Bohe- 
mian boy, the once despised and rejected stroller who had 
wandered over the United Kingdom and starved in nearly 
every large city in it. 

All this, as well as much else, Mr. Molloy brings out 
3 vividly in this moving story of a great genius wrecked 
‘ ultimately by ill-health, drink, dissipation, and premature 
suffering. Kean is the central figure of the picture, but 
charming side-lights play about him ; his contemporaries 
are fully brought in, and much new material throws illumi- 
nation into this or that shadowy corner not hitherto fully 
explored. Withal Kean was a man of many admirable 
traits of character; generous to a fault, never forgetting a 
kindness, sturdily independent, truly charitable. He threw 
into the stage a passion rivalled only by that of,the incom- 
parable Siddons, while in private life he was loved and 
mourned by many as a type of manhood, helpfulness, and 
goodness of heart. 





‘ The Philological Society's Dictionary * 


THE comprehensive dictionary of the English language 
which should indicate in what year each word appeared 
in literature or journalism with different shades of meaning 
took longer to begin than the Trojan War toend. It was 
mooted as far back as 1857, when the late Archbishop 
Trench caused the Philological Society to pass a vote in its 
favor. Since then Dr. Trench has died; Herbert Coleridge 
the first general editor, Dr. Guest, Prof. Malden, Prof. T. 
H. Key, Lord Lyttelton, Thomas Watts, Sir John Richard- 
f son; Miss Harriet Martineau, the Hon. G. P. Marsh and 

Richard Grant White have passed away. Quotations to 

show the historical drift of words amassed themselves, but 

the plan languished. It was the appearance of Littré’s 
_ monumental work in French that stirred British lexicog- 

raphers and philologists to greater energy. In 1879 it was 
resolved to collect more quotations, widening the scope of 
workers by appealing to amateurs in all parts of the British 
Empire and the United States, and have the printing begin. 
Part I. appeared in 1884, Part II. in 1885, Part III. in 1887. 
These parts we have already reviewed; and Part 1V., in two 
sections, has come out this year, the second part forming 
the first section of Volume II. With Part IV. come the 
title-page to the first volume, the list of abbreviations, key 
to pronunciation, general explanations, acknowledgments to 
contributors, and preface to the volume. The completion 
of the first volume, containing words in A and B, should be 
a subject for rejoicing to the many who have had a hand in 
the work as principals, revising editors, or amateur collectors 
of quotations, The difficult problem of preparing the in- 
stalments so that they shall appear with some regularity is 
in the way of solution, and we may infer from the course of 
other works of the kind that the publication of the succeed- 
ing volumes will not occupy anything like a proportionate 
length of time. 

- The triple-columned page is about the size of Littré’s, but 
the typographical arrangement is such as to make the search 
for a word in some respects clearer. | One does not find a 
separate department under each word for the etymology, as 
Littré arranged it, but the use of bold-faced type of differ- 
ing degrees of boldness is a great help to the eye. One 
such page represents.a really astonishing amount of labor 
and no little erudition; the mere matter of revising proofs 
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is a work that might well appall any man. It cannot be en- 
trusted to persons of ordinary education, neither is it possi- 
ble that any one person, however learned and however 
skilled in such tedious work, should let such a page pass with 
the certainty that no error remains in the proofreading. A 
wretched little mistake may pass again and again the same 
eye, and even slip by two or three watchful ‘ castigators.’ 
Nothing can be more admirable than the way in which the 
publishers have put through this extremely slow and costly 
part of the work. Macmillan & Co. rival the firm of Hach- 
ette et Cie. in their thoroughness. 

The hypercritical can still find the new dictionary weak 
on the side of etymology. It would be a good move to as- 
sociate students of folk-lore and ancient religions with the 
strict philologists, in order that sidelights should be thrown 
on particular words. Take, for instance, the word Butter- 
fly, which is plainly one of the thousand cases of false spell- 
ing arising from a false popular etymology. Yet the New 
English Dictionary can only repeat the old mistake and keep 
in currency the absurdity of butter-fly, fly having to do with 
the article butter. A folk-lorist might have been inspir- 
ed to look to other languages for analogies, and to current 
and obsolete superstitions for further light. In Ireland, 
butterflies are thought by the peasants to be spirits, and 
children are told not to chase and kill them because they 
may be the souls of the dead (‘Fairy and Folk Tales of the 
Irish Peasantry,’ edited by W. B. Yeats). The old name for 
butterfly is da/lan De, messenger of God, and the Bretons 
have another term connecting this creature with heaven. 
The Finlanders called it the ‘dog of Ukko;’ and under fa- 
pilio, a diminutive, the Latins retain the original meaning of 
something connected with a venerable deity who was called 
by an affectionate term for father (compare Greek pappidion, 
‘dear little father’). When we have thus found the link be- 
tween the butterfly and Heaven, so fully corroborated as it 
is by the myth of Psyche and the use of the butterfly as a 
sign of the soul and existence beyond the tomb, we come 
back to the English or Saxon word with a new light. ‘ But- 
ter’ stands for—is the English corruption of—Anglo-Saxon 
boda, messenger, herald, angel; and butterfly can be equated 
exactly with a German combination perfectly allowable—ziz., 
Bote-fliege. The Saxon word takes its place side by side 
with the Irish, Finnic and Latin equivalents, and gives a 
glimpse, besides, into the old religions that obtained in Eu- 
rope before the gods of Olympus were imposed on the 
Western world by the genius of the classical Greeks and 
Romans. 

The common English word Cad is referred without suf- 
ficient reason to ‘cadet,’ the younger son; there is no proof 
that ‘cadet’ has ever had a bad signification in France or 
Great Britain. It is more reasonable to derive it from the 
Welsh with the meaning of ‘soldier,’ owing to the popular 
distrust of disbanded soldiers in the later Middle Ages, since 
they had lost their-position in the commonwealth and were 
apt to become criminals, drones or tramps. The old Eng- 
lish Caple, a horse, leaves much to be desired in its deriva- 
tion, no reference being made to the contracted form in 
German :(Gau/), nor is there any indication that Latin ca- 
ballus came from a Keltic word, it being plainly stated 
that the ultimate source is probably L. caballus, horse, hack. 
The definition under ‘caball’ is better—‘or rather an as- 
similation of the word CaPLE, capul, capil [which was in 
earlier use and is still dialectal], to the original Latin form 
A horse.’ But even here the word ‘original’ contains the 
wrong view. It is not a loan-word from Latin to Keltic but 
the reverse. The inclusion of caple among words of ‘Cel- 
tic origin ’ in the. Prefatory Note to Part IV., Section 2, may 
be a slip of the editor’s pen, but it is more correct than the 
indications in the text. 

The parts now published are so solid in erudition and 
evince such painstaking in their preparation, that criticism 
of any kind looks likeccarping. The work is too magnifi- 
cent in its conception to be harmed by hints of these weak 




















joints. Perhaps the later volumes will benefit by atten- 
tion being called to faults from which no work of the kind 
can hope to be absolutely free. 





“The Advance-Guard of Western Civilization” * 

Ir 1s Goon for truth’s'sake, and the proportion of it, that 
the history of the United States is sometimes written out- 
side of Boston. _ Were one to make a census of the volumes 
of American history, and locate their authors and the places 
where they were written, he would find an overwhelming 
majority to be inside a circle described by a ten-mile radius 
moving around the Atheneum Library. Consequently the 
works of the closet historians who have thus far given us 
that version of the past which they would have us accept as 
orbed truth has an astonishingly local flavor, to say nothing 
of local monochrome. The magnet of great libraries and 
documentary collections has been the disturbing force. 
Now, however, there are signs which show that we are not 
only to have more facts, but also to see more truth, and to 
have it in greater fulness and perhaps better proportion. 
Mr. James R. Gilmore, better known as ‘ Edmund Kirke,’ 
has done a good work in a quarter hitherto neglected, and 
in a way to be commended. He is no closet historiographer. 
He believes there are other phases of truth, none the less 
vital, influential, and necessary to the right view of things, 
than those that get into official documents. Like Parkman, 
he has taken a good survey of his field, and spent much 
time out-doors, before retiring to his study. We wish, in- 
deed, that he had the impartial bookman’s instinct for giv- 
ing us, not only reference, but verification of authorities. 
However, though we cannot rank him among great histo- 
rians, he ‘certainly stands among the number of those who 
have added to our knowledge and enlarged our view, and 
not merely arranged old material. Some who read him may 
feel that, living so long (eight years) amid the mountain 
oxygen of Tennessee, he has unconsciously imbibed the 
spirit of exaggeration characteristic of the ‘mountain 
whites’ of that region, and which none more than he per- 
ceives and satirizes. A certain largeness of view and grand- 
iose tone of description pervade his volumes. Like most 
men who pursue a specialty he is apt to wear blinders, and 


even because seeing his own subject so intently, to ignore . 


or minimize other facts and truths lying further afield. In 
this, however, he shows his human nature and limitations in 
common with the New England school of historians. 
Following up his ‘Rear-Guard of the Revolution’ and 
‘John Sevier as Commonwealth-Builder,’ in which, roughly 
speaking, he traversed the history of eastern and middle 
Tennessee, he now shows how western Tennessee was set- 
tled. Here, James Robertson is the central figure, and 
Nashville the starting-point. Three hundred and eighty 
men in the winter of 1780 moved from Watauga into the 
wilds of Western Tennessee. Their wives and children, 
embarking in a fleet of forty scows, canoes and pirogues ar- 
rived later, by way of the sinuous Cumberland River, hav- 
ing run the gauntlet of the savage rifle, shoal and rapid, and 
the cold of a winter almost without.a known parallel. This 
was the advance-guard of Western civilization. Had Great 
Britain been able to accomplish her policy of. enclosing the 
colonies between redcoats on the East and redskins on the 
West, she would have crushed the insurgents as by an ana- 
conda coil.. The ‘ advance-guard,’ under Robertson, cut 
the coil and prevented the northern and southern savages 
from union and aggression. How Robertson, the man of 
the rifle and the Bible, of sternest conviction and tenderest 
heart, as manifestly knowing his work and as fully inspired 
to do it, perhaps, as Moses or Joshua, fulfilled his mission, 
is eloquently told by Mr. Kirke. 
and like a romance reads this brilliant story of the long 
duel between white and red, and of savagery and degraded 
Roman civilization — open Bibles and freedom. As 
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surely as colonial Massachusetts, so did primitive Tennessee 
nobly contribute in her own way to the fabric of American 
civilization and free government. In the strain of grand 
manhood and womanhood, there seems as much to admire 
in Tennessee as in Maine or Rhode Island. One asks. 
afresh, after reading Kirke, what.is the future of that pecul- 
iar body of people, numbering two millions, who inhabit the 
southern glens of the Appalachian chain. Descended of the 
best Huguenot, Scotch-Irish and English stock, with ultra- 
American sentiments, eminent natural abilities, proud of 
their country and her flag, hostile to slavery, loyal to the 
Union during the War, yet isolated, squalid, largely illiter- 
ate and behind the age, they ought, by whatever aid the 
philanthropist, Christian or patriot can devise, to be helped 
out and up to a better life. The victims of slavery, and a 
false social system, their future may yet be made as noble 
as their past. As with the others of the series, Mr. Kirke’s 
latest volume, tastefully printed and furnished with portrait, 
map and index, is creditable to both author and publisher. 





“The Dramatic Year” * 

“Tue Dramatic Year,’ edited by Mr. Edward Fuller, 

dramatic editor of the Boston Post, is a collection of re- 
views, by different hands, of the principal theatrical events 
of the season of 1887-8, in this country and in London. It 
does not pretend to be either complete or chronological, but 
professes simply to give a critical summary of salient feat- 
ures in compact and attractive form. This object has been 
accomplished with a considerable degree of success, although 
the method employed is naturally subversive of system and 
proportion, and in default of an index puts many difficul- 
ties in the way of ready reference. In the first part Howard 
Malcom Ticknor gives a sketch of the season in Boston, and 
William Archer a sketch of the season in London. These 
articles are little more than an enumeration of plays, al- 
though Mr. Archer devotes some attention to American 
artists, justly praising the Perdita and condemning the 
Hermione of Miss Mary Anderson, and extolling the Katha- 
rine of Miss Ada Rehan. He also dwells at length upon the 
villainous treatment of Mrs. Hodgson Burnett by Mr. S. V. 
Seebohm i in the matter of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ This 
is followed by an appreciative study of the scenery of . Mr. 
Irving’s ‘Faust,’ by Mr. Lyman H. Weeks. Mr. George 
Edgar Montgomery writes with his. wonted facility of the 
productions at Wallack’s, Daly’s, and the Madison Square 
Theatre. He scarcely does justice perhaps to the value of 
*L’Abbé Constantin’ as a play, but tells the truth plainly 
about the Wallack company in its last and worst estate. In 
dealing with Mr. Palmer’s company he extends scant recog- 
nition to the remarkable powers of young Salvini, but sums 
up the general work of the organization with critical accu- 
racy. His chapter on the Daly season is excellent. The 
chapters entitled respectively ‘The Wallack Testimonial ’ 
and ‘A Drama of Anarchy’ (‘Paul Kauvar’) are such as 
might be expected from the accomplished critic of the New 
York Evening Post ; they bear the marks of sound taste and 
a vigorous personality. In writing of ‘The Wife’ at the 
Lyceum, Mr. Fuller fails to give due credit to the manage- 
ment of Mr. Frohman, who turned blank failure into trium- 
phant success by his shrewd excisions and alterations. 

The articles on the Boston season by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fuller are written from the Boston point of view, and 
are, presumably, intended chiefly for home. consumption. 
In writing of “La Tosca’ Mr. Fuller speaks of the ‘un- 
doubted genius’ of Fanny Davenport, which is rather strong. 
The question of the morality of the play is scarcely worth 
arguing. His chapter on Janauschek is thoroughly appre- 
ciative and just. Mr. Ticknor writes of the performances 
of Messrs. Booth and Barrett with admirable discernment, 
and Mr. Fuller has an interesting chapter on Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry. The latter writer also pays a well-de- 
served tribute to the genius of Modjeska, whose Shakspearian 
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revivals were undoubtedly among the most important theat- 
rical events of last winter. Other essays treat of Mr. Mans- 
field’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Dion Boucicault, Clara 
Morris, Rosina Vokes, E. H; Sothern, and old favorites like 
W. J. Florence and Joseph Jefferson, but space will not 
‘permit more than a reference to them. Mrs. Langtry and 
Mrs. Potter are classed by B. E. Woolf with the amateurs, 
which is fair enough; but it is rather hard upon Margaret 
Mather to include her in the same category with them. On 
the whole, the volume is a good one, considering its un- 
pretentious character; but if the experiment is repeated, 
the editor will do well to omit all mere matters of record, 
which are dull reading and may be found in fuller detail i in 
the regular theatrical’ publications. 





Two Books on Mexico* 


Mrs. BLAKE and Mrs. Sullivan are the joint authors 
of ‘Mexico: Picturesque, Political, Progressive” ( 1)—a ti- 
tle which virtually covers two books. Mrs. Blake’s portion 
of the work consists of a description of her flying trip 
through Mexico as a personally conducted excursionist, and 
-of a brief review of contemporaneous Mexican literature. 
Her descriptions and comments make no pretence to be 
‘more than hurried chronicles at the moment (in the shape 
of newspaper letters) of first impressions; but they are so 
brightly and freshly written, and so frankly show the pleas- 
‘ure that she experienced during every moment of her Mex- 
ican journey, that the reader who does not find a charm in 
‘them must be dull indeed. Her chapter on Mexican litera- 
ture is of a more serious cast, and is to be commended, not 
“only because it treats of a subject which is full of interest 
and is almost unknown to English readers, but because it is 
written with a very fair degree of knowledge and displays, 
on the whole, a just appreciation of the positive and relative 
‘merits of the works of the authors named. Its essential 
(and inevitable) defect is its brevity. Mrs. Sullivan’s por- 
‘tion of the work is in the nature of an historical and critical 
sketch of Mexico from the time of the conquest to the 
present day—a slight but accurate tracing of events, into 
which is thrust rather more about the wrongs of Ireland 


than the circumstances of the case seem absolutely to de-. 


‘mand. 

‘Mexico our Neighbor’ (2), a modest little book by the 
Hon. John H. Rice, is worthy of more respectful considera- 
‘tion than paper-covered volumes sold for twenty-five cents 
are wont to receive. It is true that Mr. Rice writes in a 
‘somewhat high-flown style; that his tendency is to exagger- 
ate a little in favor of the Mexicans; and that in his minor 
details, his dates, his spelling of Spanish words and of 
proper names, he frequently errs. Yet, in spite of these 
-defects, his book as a whole is sound and valuable. He 
seems to have written in a hurry; but his writing obviously 
rests upon substantial information that has not been hur- 
‘riedly acquired; and that this information has been obtained 
from trustworthy sources is shown by the authorities cited 
‘in his text or in his notes. Especially valuable is his clear 
-and accurate statement of the recent financial difficulties of 
the Mexican Government, and of the well-conceived meas- 
ures by which these difficulties, to a great extent, have been 
‘overcome. He advances sound, business-like views in re- 
.gard to the unfortunate rejection by our Congress of. the 
proposed reciprocity treaty; he presents an equally sound 
-and business-like argument against further annexation of 
Mexican territory; and he gives a very enlightening sum- 
mary of what has been accomplished in Mexico in the way 

of political progress during the past thirty years. His book 
is one that deserves a wide circulation; for, in a small space, 
‘it contains much useful and interesting information about a 
country of which practically nothing is known in the United 





* 1, Mexico: Picturesque, Political, ve. By ny y More Elizabeth Blake 
-and Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, $x. 25. —_ 2. Mexico our 
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States, but sos which jt is very much to the interest of 
the people of the United States to know a great deal. 





Zola’s “ Dream,” * 

IT Is HIGHLY ‘aggravating’ to find the famous Zola writ- 
ing a beautiful work of fiction; but it cannot be denied that 
‘The Dream’ is such. The evil wishers of the man had 
hoped that he would continue ‘ earthly, sensual, devilish,’ 
whose fit symbol is his own ‘La Terre’ (fitly "translated 
‘Dirt’ !), and whose. fit soil is the ‘earth’ he wallows in. 
‘Had this been the case, hundreds might have been saved 
from his insidious Poison, might not have known either the 

‘natural’ or the ‘unnatural’ history of the Rougon-Mac- 
quarts, might not have cared to know it. But here he is, 
like a glittering-winged scarab, hiding his dirt under the 
plumes of an angel of light, writing an idy] exquisitely pure 
in its sorrowful but triumphantly virtuous dénouement: a 
converted pagan burning his fetish and ‘dreaming’ of 
heaven. The audacity of the man has invaded the realms 
of beauty, and competes for the palm with the author of 
‘Paul and Virginia.’ M. Zola’s late repentance has wrought 
out in wonderfully nervous French, sonorous and vibrant 
to the core, ‘ love’s young dream’: a dream white and love- 
ly as a lily, fit to lie like a sunbeam across a young girl’s 
life and transfigure it with self-renunciation and suffering. 
It seems, indeed, as if he had made a new start, burnt his 
ships and his obscenities behind him, and passed. out into a 
golden sea of purity, innocence, delightful character-paint- 
ing; for the household of the chasuble-embroiderers, of 
Hubert and Hubertine, of Angélique, Félicien, and the 
bishop, is like a carving of the Twelfth Century, a bit of 
stained-glass from an early cathedral, glowing with religious 
fervor, full of saints and legends of the saints: a picture as 
exquisite and apart as the parable of Nathan in the Bible. 
Their little lives are lived out under the bells of the par- 
ish church, and, peaceful as its setting is, is replete with 
picturesque tragedy, with harrowing heart-experience, with 
poetry that haunts the soul, and sorrow that lingers there 
like the music of Jean Paul’s harmonica-bells. Save for the 
disfiguring archeological detail, this story would have been 
perfect : a snowdrop growing among weeds. In comparing 
it with Zola’s other ‘ sensations,’ one cannot but think it a 
ewe-lamb among wolves, perilously beautiful, tantalizingly 
sad. Should one ask us whether to read Zola, we should 
say: ‘No; read “The Dream,” for that is not Zola.’ 





“A Short History of the War” + 


A FIRST-RATE HISTORY of the Civil War in one volume 
has long been a desideratum, and in the attractive work be- 
fore us, we welcome the realization of a wish. Fortunate- 
ly, also, a skilled writer, able to say much in a few words, to 
survey the whole field and do injustice to no portion, has 
undertaken the task. A civilian, too, he is free from the 
ambitions and jealousies that almost inevitably mar the value 
‘of the reports of even the highest military participants in 
such a struggle. Mr. Johnson is a trained literary worker, 
who has not only served as reporter-and editor of a daily 
‘paper, but has written a history of the French and Indian _ 
War, and of the War of 1812. As editor of the Little Clas- 
sics, ‘and of Appleton’s ‘Annual Cyclopedia,’ his literary pow- 
ers, sense of proportion, and mastery of ‘details have ripen- 
ed for this work, which, taken all in all, is the best he has 
yet done. Outwardly, the volume is a handsome octavo, 
printed in large type that will make it very welcome under 
‘the winter evening lamp. Its thirty-three chapters, filling 
five hundred or more pages, are well indexed; and there are 
thirty maps and plans of the grounds and waters made 
memorable by battles and sieges. 

Beginning at a period intermediate between the dates 
rae Reve. } Par E. Zola. Paris: Charpentier et Cie. Le Réye: A Novel. By E. 
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when the Mayflower and the slaver discharged their cargoes, 
the one on the boulder which some glacier had carried to 
Plymouth, the other on the banks of the James River, Mr. 
Johnson traces to their roots the causes of the conflict of 
1861. This opening chapter is followed by a second, on the 
outbreak, in which the author enters well into his theme. 
He preserves a happy proportion in his narrative of the 
civil and military events, treating of diplomacy as well as of 
events at home. His judgment of men and measures is 
marked by candor and impartiality. He awards high praise 
to the great generals, but this by way of showing clearly 
just what they accomplished, rather than in panegyric. He 
thinks Stanton the greatest war minister that ever lived. 
His knowledge of the interior workings of the Confederacy 
during the four years of war is minute and surprising. This 
familiar acquaintance with ‘the other side’ contributes to 
make this history a better one than most others of the War. 
Occasionally, however, we read an account of Confederate 
savagery, for the details of which we should be glad to have 
more than the author’s word as authority; as, for instance, the 
story of Forrest’s massacre of the Negro garrison at Fort 
Pillow (p. 341). As the plan of the work does not admit 
of notes or references, we. must look to other sources for 
confirmation of passages which provoke question. Once in 
a while we meet with a hybrid word like ‘ personalize,’ 
which, to say the least, is not classic. As a whole, however, 
the subject is treated with breadth, thoroughness and im- 
partiality, and this new book must rank as the best short 
account yet written of the great War out of which was 
born a virtually new nation. 





“Marching to Victory” * 

IN THE middle volume of his trio on the history of 
the Civil War, Mr. Coffin has made a distinct literary ad- 
vance on his first, entitled ‘The Drum Beat of the Nation.’ 
The volume now before us treats of the events of the decis- 
ive year of 1863, and is appropriately entitled ‘ Marching to 
Victory.’ We do not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Coffin’s 
work the standard youth’s history of the War, and one which 
will outlive all his other works. Indeed, it seems highly 
derogatory to its sterling merit to call it a youth’s history. 
The author was a witness of many of the most important 
events ofthe War. Ascorrespondent of the Boston Journal, 
he was in the field fouryears. Addedto this experience, he 
is in constant practice with the pen. A visitor to the best 
libraries of American cities, a traveller round the world, a 
special investigator of the Holy Land and of the homes of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, a long and patient student since the 
Rebellion of the battle-fields of the South, with a remarka- 
ble power of catching the strategic features not only of a 
country but the vital points of a story, his equipment for 
the work now in hand is decidedly out of the common. 
Benefiting by criticism, he makes less lavish use of the ‘ his- 
torical present’ in his second volume, gives more references 
to.authorities, and cultivates compression. He is perhaps 
the first writer to make use of that trunkful of papers of an 
ex-Secretary of the United States who became a Confeder- 
ate, which was secured last year by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Avoiding mere details and statistics, he tells his 
story by grouping leading events, and pointing out principles 
and the fountainheads of the great streams of development 
which have not only made floods of war’s desolation but 
also fertilized the soil of the future. One is struck with the 
large amount of the text which gives positively fresh facts 
or information which Mr. Coffin has gathered from person- 

_ al investigation, by interview or letter. Fair alike to Con- 
federate and Federal, the author, who has seen with his own 
eyes, writes as artists who have seen with their own eyes 
paint. Hence, the narrative is bold, graphic and full of 
color. If there be a defect, it is that of approach to excess 
of liveliness; yet the author is always,serious, and one feels 
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that a good man and true patriot is writing. The publish- 
ers have done their part well, with lavish ‘illustrations-and 
generous dress. A good index is provided. 





Mr. Stoddard’s Lives of the Presidents * 


PeruHaPs in the list of the chief executives of the United 
States, there have not been four individuals personally less 
interesting than the functionaries who came between the 
Mexican and the Civil War. Taylor was a military acci- 
dent, and Fillmore an unexpected contingency; while the 
man from New Hampshire and his successor from Pennsyl- 
vania were conspicuous for their negative qualities. Taking 
these patent facts into consideration, it is surprising that 
Mr. Stoddard has constructed such sprightly narratives and 
useful biographies (1). This he has accomplished by care- 
ful study of ancestry and antecedents, picturesque and a- 
musing incidents, and by showing the human as well as the 
perfunctory side of each character. Despite our peaceful 
national policy, it seems that two of the four were generals, 
and the other two had a taste, however brief, of military 
life. Taylor was the roughest, Fillmore the most courtly 
and suave; but in smallness of character it is hard to decide 
between Pierce and Buchanan. It is high praise to say of 
Mr. Stoddard that he has made an attractive and readable 
book for boys. 

Although Mr. Stoddard felt it to be quite as easy as it 
was appropriate to encase between one pair of covers the 
lives of the four mediocrities who occupied the White House 
between the war of 1846 and that of ’61, he deems it neces- 
sary to devote a whole volume to Grover Cleveland. His 
book is unusually full as to the ancestry, childhood, youth 
and early manhood of his subject. Concerning this period, 
before the President stood in the blaze of national and 
world-wide notoriety, we naturally desire full information. 
This Mr. Stoddard has given us in such exact and detailed 
form, that we suspect that he has sought knowledge in the 
places and from the persons of western New York, the 
frequent reference to which in his vacation-speeches is one 
of the pleasing traits of the President himself. Fortunate 
in getting many characteristic incidents of Mr. Cleveland’s 
early life, the author uses them most effectively. The 
qualities of physical endurance, mental pertinacity, amazing 
capacity for work, quickness in decision and firmness in 
action, are seen to belong as surely to the boy at Fayetteville 
Academy as to the man in the Buffalo City Hall, the Exec- 
utive Mansion at Albany, or the White House at Washing- 
ton. His career as Mayor of Buffalo and as Governor of 
New York is sketched with care and fulness. An impartial 
narration of the Presidential situation is given, and the story 
of this typical American life (which we read on the 7th of 
November) ends with the account of his nomination to a 
second term. 





Judge Tourgee’s ‘“‘ Letters to a King” + 

Jupce TourGcee has done a good work in helping to 
give the masses the political education needed for the times. 
His novels have been powerful object-lessons in contempo- 
raneous and ante-bellum politics. -He illustrates fundamen- 
tal principles by throwing them in relief against a great 
background of ordinary human life. Bold and original in 
method and graphic in style, he has been, perhaps, the most 
widely-read political author of this generation—that is, the 
generation born since the first Confederate shot struck Fort 
Sumter. The ‘king’ to whom he now addresses two dozen 
letters is the citizen of the United States. A son of a for- 
mer comrade has reached his twenty-first birthday. ‘ Yes- 
terday you were an infant, to-day you are a man,’ he tells 
him. He defines with felicity and power the difference 
between a ‘subject’ and a ‘citizen,’ and by many a self- 
“*3.2Z Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan, 2. 
Grover Cleveland, By William O. Stod . (Lives of the Presidents.) $1.25 each. 
New York: F. A. Stokes & 
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evident truth and choice anecdote proves the royalty of 
the voter. In 1880, out of 50,150,000 people, the males 
of .all, classes, numbered 12,830,000, of whom perhaps 12,- 
000,000 were ‘kings.’ A citizen, in the sense of the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States, is ‘ one of 
the sovereign people, a constituent member of the sover- 
eignty.’ ‘The dangers and responsibilities of the regal citi- 
zen are pointed out by a deft application to the American 
suffragist of the old stock sayings, maxims, and words said 
or shouted to occupants of thrones and wearers of crowns. 
The chapter-headings, ‘Long Live the King,’ ‘The Ante- 
chamber to the Throne,’ ‘A Joint and Several Liability,’ 
‘A Perpetual Covenant,’ ‘King Caucus,’ ‘The Honor of thy 
Lordliness’ and ‘The Captive Kings’ are but texts to serve 
as homilies expository of royal dangers, duties and privi- 
leges. Without any partisanship, the author insists on the 
highest ideal of American citizenship and of government. 
In the chapter on ‘The National Impulse,’ he shows the 
shameful ‘ structural weakness’ of aping foreign ideas and 
following European models. A thorough believer in the 
ideas by which the Union was maintained and secession de- 
feated, he yet pays high compliment to the chivalrous public 
spirit of the average Southerner. In a closing chapter he 
summarizes his points. Familiar with classic, medizval 
English and American political history and systems, and 
with life at the South and at the North, the author has pro- 
duced a work of singular power, and of real value to every 
American voter, and to every youth who is soon to become 
a ballot-holding ‘ king.’ 





Recent Fiction 


THE AUTHOR of ‘Not Like Other Girls’ has certainly an un- 
.common insight into the nature of incipient womanhood, and she 
uses her knowledge to good advantage in the pleasant stories she 
writes. The latest of these, ‘Aunt Diana,’ is a clever picture of the 
interior domestic life of a rather obstreperous English family, in 
which almost everybody spends his or her time in making the 
others uncomfortable. The household finally finds its spiritualiz- 
ing influence in the person of a sweet-tempered elder sister, who 
gives up her quiet life with her aunt to go home and keep the 
peace. The story is told with all of Rosa Nouchette Carey’s accus- 
tomed grace of handling. ($1.25. J.B. Lippincott Co. ——HITH- 
ERTO we had supposed that the drafting of Acts of Congress was 
an industry confined to those persons who were by popular vote 
condemned to that species of penal servitude. Mr. Samuel Barton 
appears, however, as a volunteer in this line of business, in a bro- 
cane which he calls ‘ The Battle of the Swash; or, The Capture of 
Canada.’ At the risk of exposing the truly merry conceit of the 
author, we warn our readers that this work was not really pub- 
lished in the year 1930, and that as a matter of fact the English 
Navy did not in 1893 or thereabouts bombard New York from ‘ The 
Swash.’ But if they want to find out what ‘ The Swash’ is, they 
must read the book; we are not going to eviscerate Mr. Barton’s 
book of all its novelty. The author, having traced the causes lead- 
ing to the‘ Decline and Fall off’ of our Navy, appends to his volume 
the legislative act in question as a means of its speedy restoration. 
(so cts. Chas. T. Dillingham.) 





THE TALE by Dorothea Gerard which bears the rather vague 
title of ‘ Orthodox ’ is told with delicate strength and considerable 
reserve of force. The problem of the position of se ge in his 
relations with the State has acquried in foreign lands an im- 
portance almost inconceivable to us in this country. An illustra- 
tion of the antipathy which the orthodox Jew is supposed to feel, 
and the perjury his conscience urges him to practice, towards men 
of other faiths, is the motive of the story, and the position of the 
two opposing natures, Jew and Christian, is presented with dramatic 
appreciation. The scene of the tale is a Polish garrison town, 
and the local position of the ‘ chosen-race’ is given with the air of 
familiar knowledge. @ 5cts. D. Appleton & Co..——ADMIRABLY 
ILLUSTRATED, and of excellent general make-up, ‘ The Boy Bro- 
ker,’ by Frank A. Munsey, is a book to delight a lad’s heart. Its 
rather sententious moralizing will escape him, while the interest of 
its plot and incidents will keep his attention well employed to the 
end. The construction of the story is good, and the life of the 
three or four boys who were obliged to make their living in New 
York in the face of disasters is told with appreciation. Any coun- 
try lad who nurses the rapturous idea of the acquirement of instan- 






taneous wealth in the great city, will get in this book an approxi- 


mate picture of what he may at the hands of hurried hu- 
manity, though if at the end of a year he could foresee the prospect: 
of an increasing brok business for himself and the conde- 
scending friendship of a beautiful young girl as the rewards for 
previous hardships, he might be willing to incur all the misfortunes. 
which the hero endures in order to enjoy his good fortune in the- 
end. ($2. F. A. Munsey & Co.) 





THERE CAN BE no doubt that the cumulative yr porn of in- 
bse vad pa in regard to the various means of gaining one’s. 
livelihood is a helpful suggestion to others in the same position, but 
whether this sort of financial literature makes a readable story is 
somewhat to be questioned. The little volume by Maria McIntosh 
Cox, called ‘Raymond Kershaw,’ is the serious, sober record, told 
in pleasant narrative style, of a lad’s brave struggle to maintain the 
family after the death of his father. As an account of the actions 
and aspirations of a small community of rational, earnest people, it 
is neither improbable nor unattractive. We are even impressed 
with the extreme reality of it all, and believe the story grew into 
form from the author’s observation of actual occurrences; but we 
maintain that such cumbersome material does not make satisfying 
fiction any more than the unaccentuated types of commonplace 
humanity would make salient charactersin adrama. ($1.25. Rob- 
erts Bros. ——‘ DAPHNE,’ by ‘ Rita,’ is one of those idealistic re- 
mances in which inanimate things (if a violin can be called inani- 
mate) are personified and made the mediums of human thought 
and speech. Daphne and her boy-lover, Baptista, are gifted It- 
alian children, in whom love for music and for each other are 
inseparably united. Two violins, an Amati and a Stradivarius, their 
constant companions, tell the history of the little artists’ lives with 
all the sentiment and sagacity that a pair of gossiping old violins 
of the world could be expected to throw into a tender love-story.. 
(25 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





A KIND of higher cook-book, ‘ Molly Bishop’s Family,’ by Cath- 
erine Owen, is nevertheless an attractive volume. Its serious pur- 
pose, its sagacious and helpful suggestions about a hundred do- 
mestic things, its ethical appreciation of the value of good living, 
and its thoughtful consideration of women’s means of support,. 
make it a dignified effort in the solution of a pressing problem. 
The framework of the story is simple—merely the means that an- 
intelligent American woman took to maintain herself and her three 
children after the death of herhusband. The prescience of coming: 
financial disaster sometimes allows women the time to make special: 
preparation for a definite occupation, but the heroine of this book. 
was most suddenly and sadly thrown upon her own resources, with 
only the immediate equipment of a thorough domestic training. 
That she made a brave and successful struggle for existence shows 
not only what a woman can do under the circumstances, but most 
likely what some woman has done. ($1. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.)\——A BOOK by the ‘ Duchess’ with so stealthy and mysterious 
a title as ‘Under Currents’ excited our gravest concern. Could it 
be that this gifted author had turned her fascinating pen to the 
construction of a political novel foretelling the direful doom of the 
British Government, or adumbrating the abolishment of the House 
of Lords? But on looking into the book we found that our apprehen- 
sions were uncalled for. It is neither more nor less, happily, than 
one of the Duchess’s artless love-stories, with the usual amount of 
attractive womankind and its complement of amorous youths, and 
a somewhat new departurein the character of a miserly, ghoulish 
old uncle. (25 cts. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





WE LAY DOWN ‘The Astonishing History of Troy Town’ to 
turn on the faucet of our pent-up praise, albeit from one cause or 
another—either critical conscientiousness, or lack of use or of ec- 
casion—it has grown a trifle rusty. Entertained we have been by 
this new book of ‘Q’s’ from its c ing little preface to its termi- 
nating dash. Though so humorous as to swallow up criticism. in 
enjoyment, as a whole the book is, when scrutinized in detail, a 
strange compound of originality and unconscious imitation. If the 
authors whose styles are more*than su ted in it could come to- 

ether and select each his passage or character (as the schoolboy 

ought the specimens in the anatomical museum would one day 
be reclaimed by their rightful owners), a notable gathering it would 
be. Mrs. Gaskell would be first on the field to claim for her Cran- 
ford the opening scene and many of the village genre pictures. 
‘Miss Marigold’s’ creator would next lay violent hands on Miss 
Timpenny, despite her maidenly shrieks. Thackeray would father 
Admiral Buzza, while Dickens would have to stand as parent to 
Caleb Trotter, a mixture of Sam Weller and Mark Tapley. Te 
title is a clear infringement on Homer's copyright, and the Earl of 
Derby would insist that the prose description of the congregation. 








of St. Symphorian was a aapend of his, own metrical version of the 
great epic. If-imitation be the- sincerest flattery, then is this au- 
thor a-most flattering one; but how can the critic in turn flatter 
him?: We cannot pay him the compliment of imitation, but we can 
be sincere in-saying of his book, ‘ Read it.’ (50 cts. Cassell & Co.) 





THE INTERROGATION ‘King or Knave?’ which Mr. R. E. 
Francillon has chosen for the title of his latest book does not con- 
cern the disciples of Pole and Cavendish, but refers to a decision 
which the subtle reader is expected to make—namely, whether as 
a psychological problem it is possible to so finesse in the game of 
life. that a man may play the Knave and keep the command by 
holding up the King. So full of mystery and intrigue and crime is 
the story, that there is ‘standing room only’ for the milder fictional 
properties. _In fact, the book belongs to that earlier school of 
novel-writing that so disgusted Thackeray, when thieves were made 
to appear the most courtly of gentlemen, highwaymen were the 
greatest humanitarians, and house-breakers the embodiment of wit 
and learning. . A man who has been a convict, murderer, forger 
and bigamist, may be able to live so securely and innocently for the 
rest of his days, that his own townspeople not only do not know of 
his crimes, but honor him with their highest public offices; but we 
fear that such extraordinary rewards for criminality belong only to 
novels, and that the actual world is more sensitive to the difference 
between a king and a knave. (25 cts. Rand, McNally & Co.) 





ALMOST AS CLEVER as its title, ‘The Admirable Lady Biddy 
Fane,’ by Frank Barrett, certainly contains the most amazing 
list of adventures that ever befell venturesome woman. It is 
a story of the good old days of Merrie England, when British 
gentlemen had an itching palm for the gold to be found in for- 
eign river-beds, or for that matter in the holds of Spanish gal- 
leons on the high seas, and went thither in search of it in the 
face of hardship and peril. Such an expedition, manned by the 
Lady Biddy’s lover, having started and come to grief, the admira- 
ble Lady herself, her uncle, and the hero Benet Pengilly, start out 
in newly equipped ships to succor the lover who has been left on a 
desert island. What between the black-flagged pirates who pur- 
sued them, and Lady Biddy, who in a moment of scornful disdain 
had once recommended that he be sent to the whipping-post, the 
hero who loved this same haughty young woman was verily ‘ be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea.’ On the whole, however, the 
pirates served as a happy instrument of fate; for what with them, 
the common perils shared, propinquity, and the faithlessness of a 
former lover, the Lady Biddy bestows her hand upon the devoted 
hero. The story is told by Benet Pengilly himself, with the vigor 
of a buoyant, courageous, loving nature. (5o0cts. Cassell & Co.) 





PEOPLE WHO were in Paris during or just after the siege (like 
the reviewer) will find their memories agreeably thrilled by ‘ Three 
Vassar Girls in France: a Story of the.Siege of Paris,’ by Eliza- 
beth W. Champney. This new venture of the indefatigable Vassar 
tramps overflows with exciting incidents, scrapes, ‘scapes, and 
novelties, illustrated with countless views of Paris and its environs 
and with reproductions of De Neuville’s and Détaille’s battle-pic- 
tures. These untiring tourists had previously ‘done’ Mexico as 
* Grandmother’s Girls ;’ and they quite rival in agility the famous 
“*Knockabout Club,’ or the ‘Zigzag Journey’-ists of wandering 
memory. Their adventures this time are confined to the Franco- 
“German invasion of 1870-1, and among them are thrilling narratives 
-of spies, bombardments, love, carrier-pigeons, and ‘ damsels all for- 
dorn’ who eventually triumph withal. The travel-dose, if one must 
‘take it, is charmingly concealed in a sugared capsule of this sort pep- 
ipered with spicy ingredients. The pictures enliven and explain the 
‘text at every ag and make of it (with its Pennell-like’ initial 
map) avery jolly book. Mrs. Champney possesses a light touch, 
too, that is like Frank Stockton’s ‘ negative gravity machine for 
helping one over ’wildering scenes. ($1.50. Estes & Lauriat.) 





; Minor Notices 

THE MOST significant thing to be remarked in the two latest is- 
sues of the International Scientific Series, Sir John Lubbock’s work 
on ‘ The Senses and Intelligence 6f Animals’ and the Rev. George 
Henslow’s ‘ Origin of Floral Structures,’ is that both authors express 
themselves to the effect that sufficient has been done in the way of 
collecting and describing and classifying specimens, and that the 
work of the scientific naturalist will be very different in the future 
from what it has been in the past. Mr. Henslow boldly enters the 
field with an attempt to deduce from recorded observations the ac- 
tual modes of formation of different floral t He states in great 
detail, and with many new illustrations, the Goethean- theory of 
metamorphosis, and shows that the forms-of regular flowers are 
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-deducible from the leaf-arrangements of the plants that bear thém 
and to the action of the formless protoplasm of the nascent bud 
under unusual pressures. In dealing with irrégular flowers he is 
able to show the influence of the latter principle by a much greater 
array of observed facts. He makes it seem at least very probable 
that all the peculiarities of irregular flowers are due to the respon- 
sive action of the protoplasm in setting up local growths in answer 
to the pressure or irritation caused by insects in getting at the 
honey or juices of the flower. While Mr. Henslow’s arguments 
are not always unassailable, his book may be said to mark out the 
lines of investigation on which future botanists will find it most 
profitable to work. Sir John Lubbock, dealing with vastly more 
complicated organs, does not, of course, propound any such strik- 
ing generalizations; but he. is equally sure that. the preliminary 
drudgery of classification is so far done in his branch:of natural his- 
tory, that the zodlogist may now turn to the more interesting study 
of the habits, instincts and intelligence of animals, and their rela- 
tions to the world about them. _ Less important from a strictly sci- 
entific point of view, his book will be found more amusing than Mr. 
Henslow’s by the general reader, who will find plenty to marvel at 
in the accounts of the problematical sense-organs of lower animals, 
of the crickets with ears in their legs, and insects which perceive 
colors invisible to man. ($1.75 each. D. Appleton & Co.) 





Dr. SAMUEL LOCKWOOD is evidently of the same opinion as 
Sir John Lubbock, for in his two charming books of ‘Animal Me- 
moirs’ (Part I., Mammals, Part II., Birds) he gives as little as pos- 
sible of ordinary technical zodlogy, and devotes himself to the con- 
sideration of his subjects as living individuals. Some of his stories 
are very interesting. His pet mouse, ‘ Hespie,’ seems to perform, 
untaught, as many tricks as Sir John’s dog ‘ Van.’ His tales of 
rabbit ingenuity, though actual fact, would do credit to Uncle Re- 
mus’s invention. His observations on birds are not less amusing 
or suggestive. (70 cts. each. Ivison, Blakeman & Co.)——PROF. 
JOHN COMSTOCK is one of those laborers who are content to 
heap up and arrange materials for the naturalist of the future. His 
‘Introduction to Entomology,’ of which the first part is before us, 

romises to be a valuable work of its kind. It deals only with the 

exapoda, and the present part contains chapters on their meta- 
morphoses and anatomy, and descriptions of the orders from thysan- 
ura to neuroptera. It is illustrated with many excellent cuts, a 
large proportion of them drawn and engraved by the author's wife, 
Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock. ($2. Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Mr. R. E. CLEMENT in his ‘ Civil Government’ has arranged for 
the use of schools a very convenient treatise on the Constitution 
and Government of the United States, in which he discusses their 
origin, formation, forms, limits, and powers; the mode of electing 
Presidents, Senators, and Representatives; the organization of 
States and Territories ; the growth of constitutional government in 
this country from the Colonial to the Revolutionary period, through 
the period of ‘ Confederacy,’ down to 1865-87. All this is accom- 
panied by chronological tables and review questions. The lan- 
guage is plain and simple; and numerous quotations from the best 
authorities are cited in support of the various views held and de- 
veloped by differing schools of constitutional interpretation. The 
book is brought down to date by the insertion of the new law 
affecting the Presidential succession. (84 cts. A. Lovell & Co.) 








‘JOTTINGS OF TRAVEL in China and Japan,’ by Simon Adler 
Stern, is the title of a volume containing the rough notes made by 
a Philadelphia gentleman who crossed the Pacific Ocean, looked 
around a little in the two countries named, and came home. His 


-twenty chapters are of the lightest possible nature, and tell in a 


woe and very ordinary way what any one sees who journeys to 
hanghai and back, stopping at Tokio and Yokohama. In this re- 
print of a private diary, the author discusses two live topics, one of 
which is a pressing one in Japan, and the other in China—namely, 
treaty revision, and the railway problem. Three appendices treat 
of Chinese Pirates, The Queen's Jubilee, and Japanese Dress. The 
little book is daintily printed. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 
——‘ UNDER FRENCH SKIES; or, Sunny Fields and Shady Woods’ 
is a translation from the French of Valérie de Gasparin, announced 
as the ‘ Authoress of Near and Far Horizons.’ (‘To be sure,’ says 
Essen ‘there is no such word as authoress. Remember it 
henceforth, ye writeresses—there is no such word as authoress.’) 
These are tales and sketches revealing a close observation of many- 
sided nature in her out-of-door aspects in France and Switzerland. 
So dainty is the texture of Mme. de Gasparin’s prose, that it must 
inevitably lose by the process of transfer into English. ($1.25. 
Baker & ex Co.) FIGHTING PHIL’ is the title given by 
the Rev. P. C. Headley to one of the volumes in his series of biog- 
raphies of heroes of the War. It is a life of Gen. Sheridan, issued 








December t 1888 - 


originally by the Appletons in 1865 and now provided with a new 
‘chapter covering the last years of the soldier’s life. The book in- 
cludes an interesting chapter on the course of study and discipline 
at the Military Academy at West Point. ($1.50. Lee & Shepard.) 





THERE ARE SOME women to whom ‘housekeeping’ will never 
be ‘made easy,’ despite the intelligent efforts of such teachers as 
Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, who has just offered to the public 
a book upon this subject, so good and trustworthy and true that it 
should be found in eg home of moderate pretension. But just 
there liesthe rub. We have in America, or at least in the American 
metropolis, relatively few homes of moderate pretension. With the 
increase ‘of means common in a thriving community like ours, there 
is almost sure to: come a fever of desire to stand shoulder to shoul- 
‘der with those to whom time and opportunity have accorded a fore- 
most place in the ranks of social prominence. The newly married 

irl-housekeeper; to meet whose household bills the young husband 
thas taken on himself a toil from which there is no resting by the 
‘way, must needs offer to her friends a banquet such as she has been 
wont to see upon her father’s table. The mother, who has daugh- 
ters to bring into society, will strain every nerve to provide ‘for them 
‘an outward show of elegance in entertainment that shall equal any 
in the range of her acquaintance. Then there is that sisterhood 
which has given us so bad-a name among foreign observers of 
American home-life—the class of unrestful, migratory creatures, 
who give up housekeeping in despair, and betake themselve altern- 
ately to hotels or to ‘flats,’ where meals are served in a common 
‘dining-room. That Mrs. Herrick may succeed in proclaiming her 
— to all such as have been mentioned, is devoutly to be hoped. 

ertainly the doctrine expounded in ‘ Housekeeping made Easy’ 
is the clearest, most wholesome and best adapted to the needs 
‘of the present hour, of all that we have heard. ($1. Harper & 
Bros.) 


THE WEST INDIA islands seem to suffer from no lack of descrip- 
tion and literary advertisement, for an usually large contingent of 
bookmakers have of ‘late years invaded the Antilles. Froude and 
Hearn are the most recent, but these write for the elders. The 
young folks now have their turn, and Mr. F. A. Ober, well known 
as a lecturer and writer on Mexico and the Florida Everglades, 
acts as pilot and czcerone. ‘The Knockabout Club in the Antilles’ 
is the name of his book; but the sub-title, ‘and thereabouts,’ pre- 
pares us for numerous deflections into quarters far afield. In six- 
teen chapters, and with woodcuts many more in number, he per- 
forms his task with enthusiasm. Instead of attempting to give 
us purely literary direction, he summons as his aides-de-camp 
the ‘Antiquarian ’ and ‘Historian.’ These talk to us, at the proper 
times, about natural and political history, recollect the appropriate 
anecdotes at the right moment, quote the poetry, revive the ghosts 
of the past, bid them once more inhabit the moon-silvered ruins, 
and when convenient order them to retire. In short, what with 
easy description, delightful romance of Spaniard, Britain, French- 
man and Hollander, dialect conversation, and unstinted ‘ local 
color,’ we have a tropical feast of good things for the young folks 
which’ they cannot fail to appreciate. Cuba, the Virgin Islands, 
‘the Black Republics, and all the wonderful things in the best part 
*of the island world which lies in the cradle of the Gulf Stream, are 
here set forth with accuracy and appreciation. ($1.50. Estes & 
Lauriat.) 





‘TOWN AND COUNTRY School Buildings,’ by E. C. Gardner, 
contains many valuable suggestions to architects, trustees of 
schools, parents and teachers. The ideas advanced by the author 
are applicable to many sorts of schools, but are particularly in- 
tended: to answer a demand for plans for public schools in town 
and country. This subject does not, generally speaking, receive as 
much attention as it deserves from those in authority. All sorts of 
plans are given, from the simple but picturesque neceshin, with 
stone under-pinning, hewn by the male scholars themselves from 
rock arid forest, up to elaborate composite Gothic and Romanesque 
edifices for large cities, with well-kept grounds and ornamental 
fences. Ground-plans are given for each building ; and ventila- 
tion, drainage and general convenience are considered. The au- 
‘thor is reorarn gow | in sympathy with the idea of technical artistic 
and industrial education, which includes modelling in clay, wax 
and plaster, with carving in wood and stone. He makes a happy 
suggestion that the talents and skill of the scholars should be used 
in producing architectural ornament for the schoolhouse. He also 
recommends that all schools should be provided with playgrounds, 
and ‘should stand in the centre of ornamental parks. (E. L. 
Kellogg & Co.). 
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; The Magazines 

THOSE who have followed Elizabeth Balch’s papers on ‘ Old 
English Homes’ as they have appeared from time to time in The 
English Illustrated must derive genuine pleasure from her glimpse 
of Chiswick House last month, for she has happened upon a theme 
even more than usually interesting, and has treated it in the same 
pleasantly familiar manner that marked her earlier articles. In few 
places in England; or elsewhere for that matter, has so much beauty, 
esprit and genius been localized as at Chiswick House, which Wal- 
ter Scott likened to‘a picture of Watteau.’ Somewhere under 
Chiswick trees the Earl of Somerset and his beautiful but unwor- 
thy Countess ended their days in loneliness and scorn; under its 
roof died Charles James Fox and Canning ; upon its walls hang Sir 
Joshua’s ‘ Duchess of Devonshire,’ and the faces of Pope and Gar- 
rick—each a memento of the days ‘they passed there. Horace 
Walpole loved to wander omens its curios; and from those days 
to the days of Garibaldi, Wilberforce and Cardinal Manning—to our 
own day and hour, indeed—Lord Burlington’s ‘ Palladian villa’ has 
been achosen resort of what was best or most famous in the contem- 
porary world. Mr. Ashby Sterry invites the magazine reader to a 
walk with Charles Dickens in Southwark, a locality at the present 
day richer in scenes associated with the romancer’s works than 
any other in London—scenes which are, however, daily threatened 
in the ‘march of improvement.’ The paper is illustrated by A. D. 
McCormick, who has also done some of the illustrations of Chiswick 
House. Mr. Traill, in Et Catera, apropos of the recent bicenten- 
ary celebration of Bunyan, says that not to ‘the purely literary 
power of his execution and the spiritual sublimity of his concep- 
tion’ does the creator of Pilgrim owe his immortality in the Eng- 
lish popular mind, but to the ‘ fact that he gratifies the impenetra- 
ble human appetite for “ the story.” ’ 


That ‘ Marriage is not a Failure’ in China seems self-evident, if 
Miss Adele M. Fielde’s picture of the institution in the current Pof- 
ular Scienceis correct. Her paper on ‘Chinese Marriage Customs’ 
is even more curious than her previous article on Chinese mortuary 
practices. Romantic love, she says, has no part in Chinese mar- 
riages for in all cases the arrangement is affected by the elders of 
the families; and utilitarian, rather than sentimental, ideas upon the 
subject of sexual selection are in vogue. The ceremonials and 
offices of the affair are enough to stagger a dowager of mature 
years. Mothers-in-law even to the third and fourth generation 
often live under the same roof with the prospective mother-in-law 
of the fifth. A bride must evince the deepest melancholy before 
and for some time after the event; the bride-groom is subjected to 
the most annoying tricks at the hands of his friends (the placing of 
fire-crackers under the bridal couch, with a slow match attached, is 
a popular practical joke). Yet spinsters are unknown and bachelors 
are few in the Celestial Empire. In ‘ Beliefs about the Soul,’ R. 
A. Oakes reviews the folk-lore of the subject, showing that faith in 
survival after death has apparently existed from the time of 
primitive man. The ancient Bohemian superstition is cited, that it 
is dangerous to go to bed thirsty, as the soul may wander away in 
search of drink ; and ‘that strange conviction of the Mongolians, that 
the souls of the drowned, after waiting under water three years, 
seize the shadow of some passing boatman, pull him in, and thus 
effect their escape. 


The stories of ‘ Pierre et Jean’ and ‘ Bel Ami’ hardly lead one to 
expect in the face of their author the jovial, hail-fellow-well-met 
aspect which appears in the medallion portrait of Guy de Maupas- 
sant in The Woman's World for this month. We doubt, too, if 
the picture is a very faithful one—not because we construct an 
imaginative one to fit the morbid pessimism of his works, but from 
others that one sees in the shops in Paris. ‘An agreeable harmony 
in russet colors and russet tints’ is what Miss Blanche Roosevelt 
calls him. Very little has been written in English of the personal- 
ity of this new power in French literature, who seemed to have 
sprung up in a night, a finished artist. We now know, however, 
that the polish of ‘ Boule de Suif’ was the result of a seven years’ 
literary apprenticeship with Flaubert, as laborious as that in 5d 
manual trade. Like all French authors who have won success, M. 
de Maupassant is as far removed from Grub Street conditions as a 
Cardinal. He writes in rooms tropical in their luxuriance, frequents 
the most fashionable sa/ous, and has a villa on the Norman Coast. 
Here is Miss Roosevelt’s description of him : ‘In personal appear- 
ance Guy de Maupassant is of medium height, solid, well-built and 
has the bearing of a soldier; he has a fine characteristic Norman 
head [for he? is a Norman, born in 1850, of a noble family near 
Dieppe], with the straight line from neck to crane which we see in 
the medallions of the old Conquest warriors; his forehead is low, 
rather too heavily lined; and his hair, brown and wavy, is now 


combed straight in the fashion of. the modern Roman youth.’ 
There is an allegory in this number by the author of ‘ The Story 











of an African Farm,’ called ‘A Dream of Wild Bees’; and some 
‘Irish Peasant Tales’ are told by Lady Wilde. We deprecate a 


azine, which inserts 


change this month in the gly # of the ma 
ashion articles heretofore placed 


in the centre of the periodical the 
at the end. 


George Edgar Montgomery opens 7he American Magazine for 
December with a long paper, entitled ‘An American Theatre,’ 
which cursorily reviews the more commendable efforts of our recent 
managers whose aim has been to refine and elevate the drama in 
this any and specially eulogizes Mr. A. M. Palmer as a worthy 
inheritor of the mantle of Lester Wallack. The article is plenti- 
fully embellished with interesting portraits, and presents an opti- 
mistic outlook for the native stage. The second instalment of 
‘America’s Crack Regiments,’ written by Morris B. Farr, is devoted 
to ‘“ Ours,” the Twenty-Third of Brooklyn,’ and is strewn thick as 
fallen leaves in Vallombrosa with the martial faces of local militia- 
men. Mr. McIntosh Ward, the son:of the first American Min- 
ister to China, furnishes the most novel matter for the number— 
of timely interest, too, in view of our recent broken faith with 
China. ‘The First American Embassy to Pekin’ tells of the 
seemingly insuperable difficulties which attended the ratification 
of the international treaties with Hien-fung, and shows how the 
shrewd American sense of Mr. John E. Ward sufficed where 
the trained diplomacy of Sir Frederick Bruce was inefficient. 
There is much food for reflection in Allan Forman’s ‘ Some Adopt- 
ed Americans,’ which treats of the haunts and homes of the lower 
class of our foreign-born population, and is a protest against what 
might be called the present invasion by immigration. ‘Here in 
the largest city in the New World, these miserable crea- 
tures [our foreign “ scum ”’] live and die, with no one to lift a finger 
to help them to better their condition. They are becoming more 
numerous every day. The children are growing up with the vice 
and ignorance of their parents, and, in addition, they have all the 
discontent with their condition, all the rebelliousness against those 
who who are more fortunately situated, which our New World 
atmosphere seems to engender.’ And the picture he paints (which 
every one should recognize as true) of the depravity of our imported 
 ampaprs is just what we sicken at in the pages {of Zola, while 

etting it fester here unheeded. 


Inscription on a Burial Urn 


Fire is older than Earth, 

Swaddled her at her birth, 

Shall be her windy shroud. 

Fear whispers, Zarth with fire endowed 
Is all of Life : but the Soul’s Desire 
Is something other than earth and fire 
And cannot mold or burn. 

Of this is Honor made, and Truth, 
And Love, that shall out-light the star. 
Go find when these began their youth, 
Then guess their age’s farthest bar; 
But look not for it in grave or urn. 


RoBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 





The Lounger 


I WONDER what Alphonse Daudet, with all his scorn for the dry- 
asdust mouser among books whom he has satirized in ‘ L’Immor- 
tel,’ would think of a certain little grayhaired, bespectacled man 
in one of the big Boston publishing-houses, to whom we owe the 
‘S Phrase Book’ and the k of ‘ Familiar be porer 
The special work which John Bartlett has accomplished is prodigi- 
ous; and if he guessed, despite M. Daudet, one half the gratitude 
which every editor and journalist in the country feels towards him, it 
might recompense him more perhaps than the profits he has re- 
ceived from the multiplied editions of his handbooks. Save for the 
assistance of one person in the mechanical part of the work, Mr. 
Bartlett has compiled the ‘ Phrasebook’ wholly himself—an Her- 
culean task, which few people can fully appreciate. After each 

uotation had been written on a separate slip of paper and verified, 
the collection was sent to the printer; and on the receipt of the proofs, 
each quotation was again compared with the original for re-verifica- 
tion before the pages were made-up—a painstaking which to the 
careless reader, but to him only, might seem supererogatory. Ar- 
ranging the entries alphabetically, numbering the es and pre- 
paring the indexes, appendixes, and comparative readings—all these 
minuti@ were attended to by the same brain and hand. 
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IT IS TOLD of Eugene Field, the journalist, poet and humorist 
of Chicago, that he keeps on the desk before him a row of bottles 
containing ink of various colors, black, blue, green, violet, red} brown, 
etc., with a pen for each bottle, and that he changes thé color a 
dozen times in the course of a manuscript. I can readily sympa- 
thize with him in this habit, which at first glance seems a silly one. 
I should not like to change the color of my ink quite as often as. 
Mr. Field's equipment would suggest, but I constantly change it. 
Any one who writes a great deal is apt to do this. Inks flow differ- 
ently at different times, with different paper, or sometimes accord- 
ing to the writer’s condition. If he is tired, or his hand gets stiff, 
the ink acts accordingly. The pen that will write freely . a quill 
at one time will the next time be hard and scratchy. I have at 
least a dozen pens at hand when I write. Long-necked and short- 
necked stubs, quills, stylographics, and ‘Ideals.’ My favorite for 
continuous writing is a wy pen that came with my ‘ Ideal’ holder. 
It is the only gold pen that I could ever write with. I despise them 
as a rule, but this one has the best qualities of the quill and the 
steel stub, and makes the act of writing a positive pleasure. I am 
as ‘cranky’ about my paper, too, as Mr. Field is about his ink. I 
usually try a new kind every few days, but for the past few weeks 
I have been faithful to a common manilla paper, such as is used in 
wrappers for THE CRITIC. It is agreeable to the eyes and it takes 
to ink as naturally as a duck to water. 





So ‘ROBERT ELSMERE’ is to be dramatized. This was to be 
looked for, perhaps, in view of the book’s astonishing vogue; but 
one would suppose the intellectuality of its theme and the story’s 
lack of action would preclude such a possibility. Yet Mr. W. H. 
Morton, manager of the Columbia Theatre, Chicago, hopes, it is 
said, to have it satisfactorily adapted and put upon the stage early 
next year. And thus Chicago again gets ahead of Boston and New 
York, in a matter of literary enterprise and appreciation ! 





MR. GLADSTONE seems to be playing the part of a Mzcenas, in 
addition to his various other réles. Having already launched Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's brilliant fiction on a career of unusual prosperity, 
he has now written a letter to Mr. Remington, the publisher, in 
praise of a novel called ‘ Robbery under Arms.’ The book is com- 
paratively unknown, and deals chiefly with bushrangers. Its au- 
thor is Thomas Hughes, an Australian magistrate—a name and 
title that suggest another story-writer and magistrate, Judge Thom- 
as Hughes “| the Isle of Man, the creator of Tom Brown. Apro- 
pos of Mr. Gladstone’s fecundity, I clip the following from a re- 
cent Pall Mall: 


I had the curiosity the other day, in turning over a volume of the 
British Museum Catalogue, to examine the entries under the name of 
‘ Gladstone (Right Hon. William Ewart).’ The total number of them, 
exclusive of ‘ other editions’ and ‘ other copies,’ is 395. Of these, eight 
are in Italian, seven in French, five in German, two in Greek, two in 
Russian, two in Dutch, two in Welsh, one in Danish and one in Span- 
ish. The diversity in subject is not less remarkable, but it is character- 
istic of Mr. Gladstone’s pursuits that at least half the entries are on the-. 
ological subjects. 

ON A LETTERHEAD of the Trinity Historical Society, Dallas, 
Texas, the ingenuous Mr. Ben. W. Austin writes to me as follows : 


Some one has mailed me a copy of THE CritICc of Nov. 10 containing 
an article reflecting on myself and this Society. My unknown friend 
appears to be having a good deal of fun at my expense, and though I 
have not seen all the articles he speaks of having written, I wilk 
endeavor now, once for all, to reply to his very complimentary notices.. 
The fact of my being an autograph collector, appears to be the basis of 
his allegations. I do not now, nor have I ever denied this, nor will I 
deny that the letters and photograpbs solicited are for my collection ; dzé,, 
the Trinity Historical Society, organized Feb. 24, 1887, for historical 
study and research, is a legitimate, bona fide, institution. Mr. Chas. S. 
Swindells is the President of the Society. We have a small library, and 
collections of various kinds, and the members are endeavoring in.a small 
—_~ to do some good in the world. There are none of us of any note 
as historians or as statesmen, nor do we claim to be. The electing of 
honorary members is intended as a simple act of courtesy, and as a si 
of our esteem for those who have done good work in the world. This I 
believe we have a perfect right todo. With the full permission of the 
members of this Society, I solicit Autographs, etc., in the Society’s name, 
with the understanding that, subject to certain requirements, the collec- 
tion shall ultimately pass into the possession of the Society, and with 
this idea in view it is being arranged. 

INCIDENTALLY Mr. Austin seeks to ingratiate himself with his. 
townspeople by patting Dallas on the back : 

Even were this the far West, and our members frontiersmen, as my 
unknown friend so correctly puts it, is there any law which says that the 
far East shall have a monopoly of Historical Societys? I think not. 
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There is not much to remind one of the Frontier in this flourishing city 
of 55,00q,people. It. is not my desire to enter into any newspaper con- 
troversy, with one who evidently has influence, position and THE CriTIc 
to back him, but I do ask, in the name of fair play, that this Society be 
ee on its proper footing with similar organizations East and West, 

orth and South. Its members should be encouraged rather than re- 
proved. 

Notwithstanding Benjamin’s burning desire ‘to do some in 
the world,’ and his cordial appreciation of the successful efforts in- 
that line of other philanthropists, it is impossible to overlook his 
admission that ‘the letters and photographs solicited are for my 
collection.’ So long as Swindells Gs hs eauhnd, I must continue 
to regard the ‘ Trinity Historical Society’ as a piratical craft. 





‘M. R. L.’ WRITES from Dubuque, Iowa :—‘ It is a remarkable 
fact that the so-called literary people know almost nothing of the 
mental food dealt out to the country in general in the form of fic- 
tion. That the caterers for The New York Weekly, The Fireside 
Companzon, and others of that class, are aware of this, I have lately 
had two instances. I have a habit of looking at everything that 
crosses my path in the way of reading matter; and somewhat over 
a year ago, in a hotel parlor, I happened to pick up a paper which 
proved to be The Waverly Magazine. The first paragraph in a 
story attracted my attention by its diction, which I saw at once was 
superior to the general standard of such papers. I read a column, 
and discovered that Nora Perry’s charming little story, “In the 
Red Room,” had been copied bodily, only the names being changed. 
Yesterday, my sister, reading Bulwer’s “ The Haunted and the 
Haunters,” told me that it seemed strangely familiar to her, though 
she was quite certain she had neverread it. She very soon recalled 
the fact that, when a child, some years ago, she had read, in an 
obscure story-paper, an exactly similar story. There is very little 
danger of an author of repute ever finding out that his work has 
reappeared in the form I call attention to.’ This latter case is 
precisely similar to the one to which I directed attention on Sept. 
22. Possibly, indeed, it is the same. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THREE portfolios are announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
containing phototype and photographic reproductions of Elihu 
Vedder’s works. Portfolio I. contains the ‘ Cup of Death,’ ‘ Last 
Man,’ ‘ Pleiades,’ ‘ Fates Gathering in the Stars,’ ‘Cup of Love,’ 
‘Love Ever Present,’ ‘Samson,’ ‘ Delilah,’ ‘ Lost Mind,’ ‘Cumzan 
Sibyl,’ ‘Soul Between Faith and Doubt,’ ‘ Birth of Spring.’ Port- 
folio II: contains the first four and ninth, tenth and eleventh of the 
above. Portfolio III. includes the ‘Etruscan Sorceress,’ ‘The 
Dancing Girl,’ ‘Memory,’ and ‘ The Greek Actor’s Daughter.’ 


—Thirty-three works were sold for $7175 during the first week 
at the National Academy of Design. 


—The Diirer collection of prints now on exhibition at the Boston 
Museum includes one hundred -plates from the Henry F. Sewall 
collection (New York) and many from the famous Gray collection 
(Harvard College). Eight ve drawings by Diirer in color, 
crayon or tempera were loaned by F. Meder of New York, who ob- 
tained them from the Von Franck collection, recently dispersed at 
Gratz. The exhibition affords an excellent opportunity for the 
study of Diirer. 


—It is understood that when the Metropolitan Museum re-o 
about Dec. 18, some of the most important paintings in the 
quand collection will be found on temporary view. 


—Vassili Verestchagin delivered a short, pithy lecture, in Eng- 
lish, at the American Art Galleries on Monday evening, before an 
audience of artists and connoisseurs. He spoke of the prevailing 
American love for dollars, the existence of much spurious art in 
the country, the absence of a national school of art, and the neces- 
sity for establishing schools of applied art throughout the States 
in order to educate a new generation of artists and artisans. His 
hearers received the lecture amiably. ‘Vassili Verestchagin : Paint- 
er, Soldier, Traveler’ is a book of autobiographical sketches. The 
work has been translated from the French and German by F. 
H. Peters. It is fully illustrated with drawings by M. Verestchagin, 
of whom the frontispiece is a good portrait. An interesting chapter 
is that on Samarcand. The reminiscences of Gen. Skobeleff and 
the author’s experiences during the Russo-Turkish war are given 
ina picturesque and graphic fashion, The pages devoted to an 
account of the author’s acquaintance with Tourguéneff and his 


ns, 
ar- 


memories of the great author’s last days are the most valuable in 
(American Art Association.) 


the volume. 





Critic 


— Japan and its Art’ is the title of a unique volume which the 
Macmillans have in press. It was written by Marcus B. Huish, 
and is illustrated throughout by native artists, and mounted after 
Japanese models. The same publishers have ready in holiday 
ge the ‘Memoir of Peter de Wint,’ the English landscape artist, 

y Walter Armstrong, with numerous reproductions in photo- 
aquatints; also Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘Christmas Posy,’ with the 
drawings of Walter Crane. 

—The December Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece an 
etching by Gery-Bichard after eissonier. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins. 
Pennell writes, with a graceful touch, of Wells and its cathedral, 
and the illustrations are by E. Mallows and Joseph Pennell. The 
most valuable paper in the number is that on the ‘Portraits of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’ by his brother William, illustrated with a 
number of interesting portraits of the poet-painter at the ages of 
six, eighteen and twenty-five, besides giving a head for which he 
posed in Millais’s picture of ‘ Lorenzo and Isabella,’ and a medallion 
profile head by John Hancock. The American Art Notes are de- 
voted in part to a critical notice of the Lenox Library collection, 
which is said to need ‘ weeding out.’ 

—The Slater Memorial Museum opened at Norwich, Conn., on 
Nov. 22 is an important public monument and is likely to prove a 
powerful influence for good in New England life. It is the gift of 
William A. Slater to the Academy of Norwich in memory of his 
father, John F, Slater. The building contains a large hall, two. 
smaller halls, a museum hall and a library room. Under the care 
of Edward Robinson, Curator of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
a collection of casts of famous statues, busts and examples of 
decorative sculpture has been made in Europe, and proves to be 
one of the best collections of the kind in the country. A fine col- 
lection of coins, examples of applied art, and photographs of the 
great paintings of the European galleries, complete an interestin 
permanent exhibit, in connection with which a system of advanc 
art-instruction is shortly to be established. A feature of the open- 
ing exercises was an address by Charles Eliot Norton. 

‘Letters on Landscape Photography,’ by H. P. Robinson, gives 
useful hints on the subject of artistic composition and pictorial ef- 
fect in dealing with landscape plates. The ideas advanced by the 
author, who is evidently English, are not by any means new to the 
American reader who has dabbled in photography, for the princi- 
ples of modern artistic composition have long been familiar to the 
American amateur photographer, and art and photography are now 
at one with us. However, fundamental truths lose nothing by rep- 
etition. Mr. Robinson shows considerable appreciation of Will- 
iam Hunt’s ‘Talks on Art,’ and frequently quotes from them in a 
spirit of discipleship. He has the true af spirit of selection, 
and recommends the budding photographer to select simple sub- 
jects for treatment. We object to Mr. Robinson’s very English ar- 
tistic dogma, which is formulated thus: ‘A landscape without a fig- 
ure in it can seldom take rank as a picture.’ In view of the re- 
markably interesting landscape plates executed by some of our 
New York amateur photographers, we are not prepared to agree on 
this point with an otherwise fairly enlightened writer. (Scovilt 
Manufacturing Co.) 





America’s Poet 


WE PRESENT this week a few more answers (for which we 
were unable to make room last week) to the question, ‘ Has 
America produced a poet worthy to be classed with the thir- 
teen British “ inheritors of unassailed renown ” enumerated 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse in the October Forum?’ The names 
there mentioned were Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. Col. T. W. Higginson writes: 

I confess that Mr. Gosse’s paper did not strike me as very 
weighty, nor are such minute comparisons very interesting. It is 
too early to determine the permanent place in literature of poets so 
recent as the American writers:-he names. There is just now a 
tendency to underrate the claims of Bryant and Longfellow and to. 
overstate those of Poe; but these are really vibrations of the bal- 
ance, I take it, before the final adjustment. For myself, I should 
assuredly assign to Emerson a place on the list with Mr. Gosse’s 
worthies; and should put him certainly above Pope and probably 
above Coleridge. 

Prof. Charles F. Richardson, author of a very popular 
‘Primer of American Literature,’ and of a useful history 
of ‘American Literature,’ of which the second and last vol- 
ume (‘ Poetry and Fiction’). has just appeared, would add 
three to Mr. Gosse’s list of thirteen names: 


' 
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I do not see why three of our dead poets—Emerson, Poe and 
Longfellow—are not, in Mr. Gosse’s phrase, ‘ worthy to join’ his 
thirteen; or, in your own language, to ‘be “classed ‘with’ them. 
This is not saying, of course, that intellectual or poetic equality ex- 
ists between any two of the sixteen ; thus it would be impossible for 
Byron to be classed with Milton or’ Wordsworth save in the most 
general sense. Emerson’s nobly poetic idealism naturally found 
utterance in verse when peculiar strength or conciseness was de- 
sired ; he was nota poetic artist, but the English song of the cen- 
pi | can show nothing better than his best. Poe won an intense 
and enduring success in a limited field peculiarly his own; and 
Longfellow’s future I am willing to let rest on the very things Mr. 
Gosse mentions: his ‘skill in narrative’ and his sonnets. Mr. 
Gosse is studiously clever when he says that Longfellow ‘ was, wzth- 
in his limétations, as true a poet as ever breathed.’ 


Mr. George Willis Cooke does not regard. Mr. Gosse’s 
judgment as infallible: 


There is certainly no infallibility in the judgment of Mr. Gosse, 
that Poe is the greatest of American poets who have passed the 
bounds of life. In his several critical works Mr. Gosse has so often 
= himself an unsafe guide, that his opinion is to be taken with 

esitation and further inquiry. He has been prone to bring forward 
the names of forgotten poets and to praise them in unstinted lan- 
guage. This he has done in ‘ Ward’s English Poets,’ in his ‘ Stud- 
ies of Northern Literature’ and in his ‘ From Shakspeare to Pope.’ 
The critic who writes of Mrs. Aphra Behn with the exaggerated 

raise which Mr. Gosse bestows upon her, or of Davenant as the 
initiator of a great movement in English poetry, must be read with 
an allowance for his biased and exaggerated opinions. He may 
write in a manner very interesting, but his critical soundness is not 
to be trusted. His praise of Poe is of a piece with his praise of 
Mrs. Behn and Sir William Davenant. It grows out of a perverted 
critical taste; and out of a demand for certain superficial qualities 
in poetry, which, in reality, are not essential to its greatness or its 
lasting quality. 

Making due allowance for the want of time-perspective in judg- 
ing of any of our poets, and recognizing the liability to give too 
much weight to that which is of our own country, it may be as- 
serted, with a fair promise of the claim being made good, that 
Longfellow and Emerson deserve a place in the company of the 
great English poets. Longfellow deserves it because of his won- 

erful gift as the interpreter, in musical and expressive verse, of 
the common experiences of humanity; and because of his success 
in describing the early types of American life. He has not the 
originality or the lyrical facility of Burns, but he is as close to the 
heart of the great mass of mankind; and he has interpreted the 
hopes and sorrows of that heart as no other poet has done who has 
written in English. If he is the poet of the commonplace, he has 
made the commonplace beautiful. 

If Wordsworth stands in the company of the English masters 
of song, then Emerson must stand there with him. Both are 
monotonous in tone and incapable of sustained flights; but Emer- 
son stands with Wordsworth as an interpreter of Nature and in 
largeness of philosophic insight. Now that science is becoming so 
all-absorbing in its possession of the intellectual life of the time, 
Emerson has the vast merit of being its imaginative guide and 
philosophic forerunner. More nearly than in Wordsworth the 
ideal interpretation of Nature has found its expression in Emerson, 
who is at once far more truly in harmony with science and gifted with 

an imagination grander in its creative insights. He has brought 
the world-forces out of their fierce and discordant conflicts, and 
made them sublime in beauty and divine in meaning. When he is 
read as Wordsworth has-been read, with the aid of many a gifted 
commentator, Emerson will have his place among the poets who 
have taught us how to read the poetry of life, and who have en- 
abled us to see that Nature itself is a beautiful poem. 


Mr. Maurice Thompson writes from Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, as follows : 


_ Mr. Gosse makes a pleasing paper in answering the ‘ audacious 


qu : manning the dead poets of America; but he is more art- 
t rofound in-what he offers as his final word. It is true 
that death removes its victims at once to an immeasurable distance 


from us; but the dead of yesterday are infinitely nearer us than is 
Chaucer or Shakspeare. Furthermore, the far-away English bards 
have the support of traditional, cumulative laudation as well as the 
force of priority of claim. Possession is nine points of the law. 
There are great poets and great s. If we except Shakspeare 
as incomparable, it must be as a dramatist, not as a lyrist; but he 
must be excepted ; for we have no oneto compare with him. Then, 
snatching a name at random from Mt, Gosse’s list, I do not hesi- 
tate to say\that Longfellow was a greater poet than Pope. Poe 
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was more of a poet than Gray. Emerson was a greater poet than 
Coleridge. It would be impossible for me to give details here in 
support of these assertions; but the general basis is quality, not 
quantity, of performance. The nature of things precluded the 
coming of a Burns or a Keats to us, precisely as it shut.out the 
posse of an English Poe or an English Emerson. It must be 
ept in mind that the frets of our instrument are limited, that since 
the days of Chaucer numberless experts have fingered them. This 
considered, Poe stands a marvel of originality. Wordsworth does 
not fill my measure fora great poet. Iam charmed with his poetry, 
but it does not lift me. Emerson stumbles along over ill-shapen 
verses in which he leaves something as inexplicable as electricity, 
and of a quality better than Wordsworth can show. The hurry of 
American life and the stress of American exigencies have forbidden 
that leisurely application which adds bulk to the results of poetic 
=. but quality has not been injured, and I set the best of Long- 
ellow’s lyrics in the company of the best made by Byron, Shelley 
and Keats, reserving the right to prefer this or that in making indi- 
vidual comparisons. If Tennyson and Longfellow had written in 
Shakspeare’s day, we should be making gods of them now. The 
hand of Time has more to do at present than it has had in any age 
behind us; but, winnow as it may, the grains of poetic gold will 
not be blown off with the chaff, and I cannot doubt that the quality 
of the American product will keep honorable place with that of 
Great Britain’s best offerings. 

As to quantity with highest quality present, the English poets 
mentioned by Mr. Gosse are incomparably ahead in the race. Com- 
pared poet with poet, we have no one to match with Milton; but I 
set Longfellow, Bryant and Emerson each higher than Chaucer, 
taking quality as the measure and art as the guide of measurement. 
Chaucer was great, as a story-teller who put his stories into rhyme; 
but when he wrote poetry proper, it was not above the level of 
Longfellow’s best. In short we cannot compare poets satisfactorily, 
but we can classify them after a fashion; and if this task were left 
to me, I should feel no scruples of conscience when I came to place 
Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant and Poe in the company of England’s 
greatest bards as the superiors of some and the inferiors of but 
three or four of them. In the case of Poe, title to rank rests upon 
originality in striking some absolutely new chords from an over- 
thumbed lyre ; the thrill he sent through the world forty years ago 
may have been the work of a goblin, but the goblin was a great 
one. I must believe in the genuineness of a genius and in the great- 
ness of a mind which has influenced all the poets ‘from Tennyson 
to Austin Dobson,’ a power scarcely to be claimed for Dryden or 
Gray or Pope. 





Notes 


WE HEAR that the Decorative Art Society proposes giving at 
the Academy of Design, before long (probably in connection with 
the opening of the Water-Color Exhibition), a grand costume 
entertainment, somewhat after the manner of those which have 
been given with great success in connection with the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions in London, and in various European capitals. 
The projected entertainment will take the form of a Venetian /éte 
(especially appropriate in the Academy of Design, with its Venetian 
architecture), and will offer the latitude of Renaissance effects in 
costuming. It will be the first affair of the kind ever given in New 
York, and is under the patronage of a number of well-known ladies 
who will be certain to make it a brilliant success. The Society in 
whose interest it is to be given is a most worthy one. 


—Harper Bros. will have ready immediately ‘Old English Songs,’ 
illustrated by Abbey and Parsons; ‘Crystal Jack & Co.,’ including 
the child’s story, of ‘ Delta Bixby,’ by Kirk Munroe; and Walter 
Besant’s ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 

—We learn that Mr. Edmund Collins, retiring from The Epoch 
to take charge of Leng’s Literary Syndicate, is succeeded as liter- 
ary editor by Mr. L. J. Vance, already a regular contributor to that 
journal as well as to 7e Open Court, and an occasional contribu- 
tor to THE CRITIC. Mr. Vance’s father, John Vance, was for 
many years one of the editors of Ze Sun, when the paper was 
owned by Moses S. and'Moses Y. Beach. m 

—Mr. Boyesen’s ‘Gunnar’ has been done into French by Mme. 
Louise d’Alq. His story of ‘A Dangerous Virtue’ is appearing as 
a feuilleton in the weekly Causeries Familitres. 

—The hymnological library of Prof. Frederic M. Bird, the well- 
known authority on hymns and hymnwriters, has come into the 

ssession of the Union Theological Seminary of this city. The 

minary Library has been recognized as rich in this department, 
and its collections were increased, some five years ago, at the death 
of the Rev. E. T. Hatfield, D.D., also an acknowledged specialist 
in this literature, by a large number of volumes thaf had been 
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his, The addition of Prof. Bird’s collection, numbering some 3500 
volumes, including about 100 duplicates, puts the Union Seminary 
beyond all rivalry in respect to both the number and the value of 
this interesting class of books. Intelligent citizens, as well as the 
special friends of the Seminary, are laid under obligations to Mr, 
emer Day, whose munificence has secured this treasure for New 
York, by placing it in the best theological library in the country. 
The books are to be at once catalogued and made available for use.. 
—Mr. Frank R. Stockton, whose home is at Montclair, N. J., but 
who usually spends the coldest months in town, will winter in New 
York this year. Last year he wintered in Washington. 
‘ —Mr. John Addison Porter has bought an interest in the Hart- 
ford Evening Post, and become one of its editors. 


—Lord Tennyson is said to be writing a new play for Mary An- 
derson which will be founded on the story of Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian. It is rumored that Miss Anderson will produce 
during her present engagement here Tennyson’s play, ‘The Cup,’ 
which was written for Miss Terry and Mr. Irving, a1.4 produced at 
the Lyceum Theatre, London. 


—A banquet was given to Mr. James Russell Lowell on Wed- 
nesday rape 3 of last week, at Liverpool, by the Philomathic So- 
ciety, prior to his sailing for this country. Mr. Lowell is due here 
to-day. 

— The New York Ledger announces a number of unpublished 
poems by the late John G. Saxe. 

—A limited edition, in two volumes, of Colley Cibber’s autobi- 
ography, the famous ‘Apology,’ has just been-published in London 
by John C. Nimmo. It is provided with notes and supplement by 
Robert W. Lowe, twenty-six original mezzotint portraits by R. B. 
Parkes, and eighteen etchings by Adolphe Lalauze. The portraits 
and eighteen chapter-headings are all newly engraved. 


—An edition of Fitzgerald's ‘ Rubdiydt ’ of Omar Khayydm is to 
be brought out by the Macmillans, with a memoir by Dr. W. Aldis 
Wright. 

—Miss Blanche Willis Howard has written another story, more 
ambitious, it is reported, than anything she has yet attempted. 
‘The Open Door’ is its title, and the scene is laid in Germany. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue it soon. 


—Francis P. Harper’s ‘ Priced Catalogue of Books Relating to 
the Civil War and its Causes’ contains the titles of 455 works. 
It comprises the standard histories of the War, the Grant, 
Sherman and McClellan Memoirs, and many less important books 
and pamphlets, including numerous works of fiction. Strangely 
enough, ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ is overlooked. The collection is, 
however, a very comprehensive one. 

—The Rev. James B. Converse of Morristown, ,Tenn., has in 
press, for publication by himself, ‘The Bible and Land,’ an at- 
tempted refutation of Henry George. 

—Mr. Saltus, Mr. Fawcett, John Habberton, Capt. King and Miss 
Charlotte Adams will contribute complete novels to Lzppzncott’s 
next year; R. H. Stoddard will write a series of critical articles on 
certain famous American authors; and Maurice B ore, Steele 
Mackaye, Lotta, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, ‘Ouida,’ Walt Whitman, and 
possibly Elizabeth Stoddard, Amélie Rives-Chanler, and Miss 
Grace King will supplement the list. 


—All who have followed Mr. Tristram’s ‘Old Coaching Days 
and Coaching Ways’ in The English Illustrated during the past 
year, will be pleased to learn that the Macmillans are issuing them 
in book form, with the delicate illustrations of Herbert Railton and 
Hugh Thompson. 

—An entirely new edition of ‘ Worcester’s Academic Dictionary’ 
is announced by J. B. Lippincott-Co., with full etymologies, addi- 
tional words, and fresh illustrations. 

—‘ The Story of the Puritans,’ by Wallace Peck, author of *,The 
Golden Age of Patents,’ with colored illustrations and a cover by 
Kemble, will soon be issued by Charles T. Walter of the Repudiz- 
can Press, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. published on Wednesday Vols. III. 
and IV. of ‘ The Poetic Works of John Greenleaf Whittier,’ com- 
leting the new Riverside Edition ; ‘The Life of Delia Bacon,’ by 
Th ore Bacon, with a portrait, and many letters from Hawthorne, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and. others ; ‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. with illustrations ; ‘ Colonial Times on Buz- 
zard’s Bay,’ by William Root Bliss, with illustrations ; ‘The Chez- 
zles,’ a story for children, by Lucy Gibbons Morse, with illustra- 
tions by the author; ‘ Ohio: First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787,’ 
by Rufus King ; and ‘ People and Countries Visited in a Winding 
end Round the World,’ by O. W. Wight. Mention of the 
edder portfolios is made in our Art Notes. 
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—The International News Co. will publish early this month, si- 
multaneously with the European editions, Christmas (double) num- 
bers of The London Graphic, Holly Leaves,'Yule Tide, Chatter- 
box Christmas-Box, Pictorial World, Father Christmas, Art 


Annual (the Christmas number of The Art Journal), Paris Illus~ 
tré, and Le Figaro Iilustré. 


—The three concluding volumes of Sir Richard Burton’s ‘ Su 
plemental Nights’ are said to be about ready for issuance to sub- 
scribers. Sir Richard, though pretty badly shaken by his recent ill- 
ness, is now convalescent. 

—Word is received from Paris that Katherine O’Meara, the au- 
thor of biographies of Madame Mohl and Frederic Ozanam, is dead. 


—The Century papers on ‘ Old Chelsea,’ by Benjamin Ellis Mar- 
tin, have been handsomely issued in book form, with Pennell’s il- 
lustrations, by Scribner ‘& Welford, for the holidays. The same 
firm has ready ‘ The History of Jerusalem: The City of Herod and 
Saladin,’ by Walter Besant and the late Prof. E. H. Palmer. * saggy 


—‘ Poems, Religious and Miscellaneous,’ by Rev. William J. Mc- 
Clure, of Barrytown, N. Y., will be issued at once by the author. 

—In addition to the arrangement of his correspondence for future 
wage Mr. Gladstone is very busy preparing his Irish speeches 

or Birmingham. He has also written recently an article on the 
Armada and the Reformation for The Nineteenth Century. 

—‘ The Union of Canada and the United States’ will soon leave 
the press of Sampson Low & Co. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. announce ‘Son of a Star,’ an histori- 
cal romance by Dr. B. W. Richardson, M. D.; and ‘ Masks or 
Faces: a Study in the Psychol of Acting,’ the title which Mr. 
Wm. Archer has finally given to his ‘Anatomy of Acting.’ 


— Harper's Magazine for January will contain Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace’s historical play, ‘Commodus.’ 


—By an oversight we misprinted last week the name of the artist 
who illustrated ‘Sundry Rhymes from the Days of our Grand- 
mothers.’ The credit should have been given to George Wharton 
Edwards. 
~ —P. Blakiston, Son & Co. have ready ‘ The Physician’s Visiting 
List’ for 1889, being the thirty-eighth year of its issue. This was 
the original, and for many years the only, physician’s pocket-book 
and diary. 

—Sir Lyon Playfair is writing an article on ‘The Recent Presi- 
dential Election in America’ for 7he Nineteenth Century. 


—A posthumous work by Dr. W, B. Carpenter, entitled ‘ Nature 
and Man: Essays Scientific and Philosophical ;’ ‘ Florida of To- 
Day,’ by Prof. J. W. Davidson ; ‘Raleigh Westgate,’ by Helen K. 
Johnson ; a translation of Ernest Daudet’s ‘Apostle’; and a new 
edition of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ will be published shortly by 
D. Appleton & Co. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
onda — 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1437.—For what piece of statuary, representing the- human form, 
has the claim been made that it is the highest work of art the world 
has seen ? 

B. 

[The Venus of Milo, the Venus of Medicis, and the Apollo Belvedere. 
The Milo has dethroned, and rightly so, the Medicis and the Belvedere; 
for the Apollo is now held an inferior copy of an earlier work, and the 
Venus a finical production of the last stage of Greek sculpture. } 





No. 1438.—Will Tux Critic kindly help me to find the author of 
the following verse, and the book in which it is to be found ? 


My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 

When Phoebe went with me chusaeer I went; 
Ten th d sweet pl I felt in my breast; 
Sure never fond Shepherd like Colin was blest ! 
But now she is gone. and has ‘left me behind, 
What a marvellous change on a sudden I find ! 
Whea things were as fine as could possibly be. 

I thought ’twas the Spring; but alas ! it was she. 





R. D. W. 





ANSWERS 
No. 1848.—‘ The bee through many a garden roves,’ etc., is from 
Tom Moore’s ‘O! Doubt me Not.’ 


Keokuk, Iowa. C. HP. 
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No, 1354.—1, 


The path to power is steep and rough, 
And tempests reign above, 
is from the fragment of Shelley's ‘I Would Not Be a King.’ 


KEOKUK, IOWA. ae ee A 





No. 1375.—2. The line ‘ Man has his will, but woman has her way,’ 
‘cocurs in Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Prologue.’ 


KEoxuk, IowA. Cc. H.-P. 





No. 1877.—Will the correspondent who some. weeks ago kindly an- 
‘swered query concerning Whittier’s poem about ‘ Moll Pitcher, the For- 
tune-Teller of Lynn,’ favor me with his address ? 


BUCKINGHAM STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. M. B, WRIGHT. 


No. 1414.—In reply to E. C. S., permit me to say that John Autro- 
‘bus is, I believe, at present living in Detroit, Mich., where he has a 
‘studio. He is e portrait-painter by profession, but has pubiished a 
number of I am not familiar with his street number, but think 
the inquirer will “find him through the general post office delivery. 


New York. W.S. H. 





No. 1421.—‘ Universal Whist’ was written ‘by Mr.” Geo. William 
Pettes of Boston, where I think he now lives. He alsowrote ‘American 
‘or Standard Whist,’ Ticknor & Co. 





No. 1428.—We should pronounce the 7 in ‘survigrous’ short—as 
in vigorous; but the word is new to us. 





No. 1429.—The phrase ‘ Burd Helen’ is from the old Scotch ballad 
-of ‘Fair Helen of Tyrconnel,’ in the lines 


When in my arms burd Helen dropt 
And died to succor me. 


Your correspondent will find both ‘ bird’ and ‘ burd’ defined in Jamie- 
-son’s Scottish Dictionary as meaning ‘a lady, a damsel.’ 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. T. W. H. 





No. 1432.—The author of ‘ High Lights’ is Mrs. James A. Field 
‘of Milton, Mass. Up to the time of the publication of the story, 
she had published only scattering poems and sketches. J have seen 
poems since by her, but never knew of any long story, though I have 
watched for it. 


Pusiic Liprary, Dover, N. H. C. H. G. 





No. 1433.—Walter Mitchell's ‘ Tacking Ship off Shore’ appeared in 
the first volume of Zhe Atlantic Monthly; a may be found in Har- 
per’s ‘Cyclopzedia of British and American Poetry ’ cad in Whittier’s 
“* Three Centuries of Song.’ 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. T.:-W. H. 

(W. B. H.,’ New York, writes that the poem is given on page 873 of 
the Harper Cyclopedia ; and ‘A.D.R.’, New York, that it is included 
én Anna L. Ward’s ‘Surf and Wave,’ T. Y. Crowell & Co.] 





No. 1485.—Topics in the Magazines are indexed in Zhe Litera 
News, a monthly magazine ($1 per year) issued from the office of 7; 
Publishers’ Weekly, 330 Pearl Street, New York; but the index is not 
-exhaustive. 
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Publications Received 


PT of new publications is acknowledged in this'column. Furt 
any ya il depend upon its interest and importance. Where no 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Allen, A. The Heart of Don Vega. 


sotice of 
ress is given 


Westerly, R. I.: George C. Champlin. 
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$3,000 for Prize Stories. 

Tue Detroit Free Press offers cash prices of $1,600, Sge0 and $500, for the zhree 
best serial stories of 60,000 words, the largest prizes ever offered. 

Send for circular giving particulars. 

In addition to its famous humorous and original features Tue Free Press will here- 
after publish each week THREE SERIAL STORIES written expressly for its columns by 
the best authors. 

Tue Free Press is a wonderful family paper. The price is $1.00 a year; the ad- 
dress Detroit, Mich. 








Subscribe for THE CRITIC NOW 


The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription before the end of December will receive the five December 


numbers gratis, as well as the fifty-two issues of the coming year. 


That is why we say, Subscribe zow. The volume 


which begins with the first issue in January will be the eleventh of the new series, and a year’s subscription, beginning 
Jan. 1, will cover the twelfth as well; for twenty-six numbers make a volume—a portly one, too, of over 300 pages. 
Since January, 1884, THe Critic has been issued every week. For the previous three years it had been thought 


‘that once a fortnight was often enough for a literary journal to appear in America; but that proved to be a mistake. 


And 


now, even by publishing weekly, we find it almost impossible to keep abreast of the immense flotilla of new publica- 
tions launched from day to day by the American and Anglo-American publishers, to say nothing of the growing fleet of 
Piratical craft that gives unremitting chase to the honest packets. 

The publishing business is growing apace; there is no doubt of that; and without some trustworthy guide to its 
accumulating stores, the reader must waste many a precious hour—and many a precious-dollar, too—in fruitless research 
and purchases. 
time. 


Such a guide Tue Critic professes to be. 
Subscribers wishing other periodicals as well can obtain them at reduced rates by addressing this Office. 


Tue Critic Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 


A safe guide, first of all, but an entertaining one at the same 








